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“THe one Idea which 
onl 


History exaibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 











Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 

views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 

a3 one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—HumsBo.tpr’s Cosmos. 
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Hews of the Week. 


Lovis Kossurua has arrived at last, and landed 
on the shores of England, immense acclamations 
from the Isle of Wight to the Hebrides ensuing 
thereupon. Great shouting at Southampton on 
the quays there, and a rush of fervid Englishmen, 
anxious to extend the strong hand of welcome to 
him who at present represents most vividly the 
cause of European Nationalities. Kossuth is 


come, Spite of the efforts of the Austrian jour- | 
nals, of the Times, well backed by the organs of | 


the Foreign-office and of the Liberal Conser- 
vatives, of sundry smaller scribblers and dastards, 
the swell of welcome has risen higher and higher 
all the week ; and, as towards the Pole, the heart 
of England throbbed towards Southampton on 
Thursday and Friday. The Madrid arrived ; 
Kossuth came; and in the eyes of Europe the 
murder of Batthyany, the massacre of Blum, the 
dastardly assassination of Hungarian liberty, were 
tried and sentenced to everlasting infamy by the 
voice of the Freemen of England. It is enough. 
On one side we behold the journalism of the 
Foreign-office and of Russia, and on the other the 
English Nation and the Chief of Hungary—the 
vast idea of Nationality and the sacred person of 
the Exile for conscience and patriotism. The 
meaning of all this is, that England, not the 
England” of the Foreign-office, is the ally of 
Hungary, and not the ally of Austria; and that the 
lish People are prepared to espouse the cause 
of National Independence as opposed to Imperial 
Absolutism. With the Union Jack and the Star- 
led Banner on her side, the rescue of Hun- 

gary is only a question of time! 

Save the inchoate Reform agitation, there is but 
one purely national question on foot, and that is 
only the ghost of one. Protection, like Jack 

croggins in the old song, comes back in dreary 
plight, haunting agricultural meetings. Protection 
comes back, and breathes a damp, unearthy in- 
—" into the Granbys and Bookers, and 

ws a wholesome terror into the Hardwickes, 
making them falter, and utter large, portentous, 
Sracular nothings. Lord Granby, at Waltham, is 
confident of many things; confident in the “ old 
remedy” ; confident that Mr. Disraeli has not given 
Se retion. Mr. Booker is likewise in a con- 
ding mood ; confident in the reversal of the ver- 
dict of 46; while the fiery and decisive Hard- 
wicke, oscillating between Disraeli and Granby, 
confounded by both, utters a speech at Saffron 
alden, in which you expect something decisive 
at every sentence, and you get—empty speculation, 
est uncertainty, In fact, Disraeli has done 
tection as a war-cry for any possible political 

party 3 and the ghastly merriment of Granby, the 
ity of Booker, the indecision of Hardwicke, 


vulgari 
the lachrymose ebullition of Delawarr—a comédie 
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larmoyante of Protection converted by a hasty stage 

penitence into Free-trade, are proofs of the fact. 
| Only it is possible that Disraeli will find that he 
| is no more than leader of a troop, not general of an 
army, next session. Poor Coningsby! 

Protests against the awards of the juries appointed 
to judge the articles exhibited in Hyde-park are 
rather numerous. Medals are declined ; grumbling 
takes portentous shape; occasionally reasonable, as 
in the case of Claussen and the Musical Jury; but 
oftener unreasonable, as in many cases. The 
Claussen invention obviously deserved either 
a prize for originality, or no prize at all; and it is 
inexplicable how the Council came to reverse the 
| decision of the jury on musical instruments, certainly 
| composed of men prima facie among the most 
j capable. But the singular result of the controversy 
| is that the Constitutionnel has been labouring hard 
| to show that fair play has not been dealt out to 
| France. This is merely carrying out an old tras 
| ditionary policy of the Constitutionnel, always 
| forward in depreciating perfide Albion. It is a 
| dynastic prejudice. But the generous République, 
| always fair towards us, is highly pleased with the 
| awards, and quotes with great approval the large 
| proportion which medals given to French, bear 
towards those bestowed on British exhibitors. We 
register this fact the more readily because the 
Constitutionnel is the tutelary genius of Bonapartism 
and the party of Order, while La République is 
Republican. 

The Constitutionnel is also the hero of another 
cause: knocking down England with one hand, and 
backing up M. Bonaparte with the other ; this, too, 
is traditional. How the said Bonaparte will extri- 
cate himself from his embarrassments is not clear. 
Having declared that he desires the repeal of the 
law of May ’31, he has drawn down upon himself 
two species of attacks; one for unfaithfulness and 
perfidious ambition from Orleanist, Legitimist, and 
Fusionist; the other for insincerity and desire of 
personal aggrandisement from the Republicans. He 
cannot form a Parliamentary Cabinet. Granier de 
Cassagnac, Emile de Girardin, Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine, La Guerroniére—these are not exactly the men 
to command a majority! The eminently practical 
Girardin has seized hold of the occasion, and fought 
stoutly for the repeal of the law; but then, ah ciel / 
he has also advocated revision. Forthwith, instead 
of adopting both cries, and impelling the move- 
ment, the Republicans have shown nothing but ex- 
citement and vexation. We do not blame them; 
we only point out their mistake. Why not have 
taken the President at his word, fairly compromised 
him with the party of Order, roused all France by 
supporting authority, obtained universal suffrage, 
| a Constituent, and a basis for real Republican Institu- 
tions? Léon Faucher expires as he has lived— 
decreeing martial law in two departments ! . 

Austria has possessed herself officially of the mi- 
litary power of Tuscany, and no one protests. 


What a farce does the note of Lord Palmerston be- 





come on the subject of the Gladstone letters, placed 
by the side of that fact! The Austrian “ stick” 
and the Croatian bayonet are triumphant in Tus- 
cany; and Lord Palmerston writes a rude letter to 
Castelcicala, which issues into print in the suspicious 
columns of the Augsburg Gazette, on the barbarities 
of Naples. Acute apprehension of the theory of 
compensations! Austria is strong in the strength 
of Russia. Naples is weak, has a sea-board ; and, 
besides, is infinitely valuable to Palmerston, because 
she attracts upon herself so much odium. He ob- 
tains popularity by snubbing her Government, but 
the barbarities of Naples continue; Palmerston, in 
denouncing them, has only given one more proof of 
his sincerity to admiring, confiding, soft-hearted 
Liberals. 

So it is with the Rapytion Railway. In the occult 
province over which his lordship presides, much is 
done, the results of which no one can foresee. Here, 
however, are clearly two facts. Egypt is opposed 
to Turkey ; Palmerston steps in to mediate ; Turkey, 
whose right to interfere ought never to have been 
questioned, must give way. But the railway is not 
yet made. 

Cape news is disastrous. Lord Grey has so 
complicated affairs, the Governor has so mis- 
managed his business, both military and political 
that the Colony is almost ready to ‘separate.’ 
The two important meetings which we chronicle 
are evidences of the spirit of the colonists. They 
distinctly point to self-government as the want of 
the Cape ; the resolutions are standing impeach. 
ments of Ministers and solemn warnings to Eng- 
land. That we do not put down the Katirs is dis- 
honourable; but that we have not kept faith with 
the colonists isa crime. Probably the next flag 
seen on the waters of the Thames will be the 
banner of the Cape of Good Hope ! 

When Mr. Adderley and Sir William Moles. 
worth pro to give our colonies the rights of 
freemen, the cry is raised— Oh, you want to dis- 
member the Empire!” But is the policy of 
‘Molesworth so likely to dismember the Empire as 
the policy of Grey? It is bad faith, official 
tyranny, bureaucratic government—it is these 
which dismember empires. 

Ireland, like the Cape, is a region of warfare— 
only in the land of St. Patrick ink is more freely 
shed than blood. The progress of tenant-right 
doctrines has alarmed the feudal instincts of 
Lord of the Tower of Garron. He threatens his 
farmers with his vengeance, and, what is worse, a 
deprivation of their actual rights, if they attend 
meetings of tenant-right leaguers. The tenant- 
farmers protest with “ indignation,” as well they 
might. Bat it matters little. The seemingly 
chivalrous letters to ‘mon cher Prince” will not 
liberate Abd-el-Kader, nor will the “ukase,” also 
from the Tower of Garron, put down tenant-right 

Mr. Matthew Hill has been delivering once 
more one of those clear and admirable ch to 


the Birmingham grand jury on the of 
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crime, which have won for him honourable remem- 
brance. The plan of Mr. Hill is worthy great con- 
sideration. We think it erg — — 
with a sweeping amendment of t c 
and extensive toinstrial for the j 
the latter measure esca) 
attention of Mr. Hill. Then might the system of 
retributive punishment, so degrading, essentially 
vicious, and unphilosophical, be destroyed, and 
a preventive system be established. Meanwhile, 
with great caution Mf. Hill’s seheme might be 
applied to very wéll known thieves. Naturally 
every Englishaian is jealous of all restrictions on 
personal hberty, even the personal liberty of sus- 
pected criminals. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


The ministerial crisis in France continues. The 
efforts of the President, to form a new Ministry under 
M. Billault, have, it is understood, entirely failed. 
The reason assigned being that M. Billault was not 
eertain of the support of the Left. There seems 
now to remain oan two courses open to the Presi- 
dent; either to abandon the lofty position he has 
assumed as the arbiter of parties, abandon his 
promise to obtain the repeal of the law of the 31st 
of May, and shrink back into the exulting arms 
of Faucher; or, to form an extra parliamentary 
Ministry of transition. To all appearance he will 
adopt the latter course, although M. Faucher is re- 
ported to be still bragging that the President would 
reflect and then give way. Many lists of probable 
Ministers have been circulated. Some of these con- 
tain the most improbable combinations, and not one, 
of all we have yet seen, looks capable of doing the 
tovgh which would fall to its share. 

Really, the conflict has been without the 
Elysée. e, vexation, ill-temper, not a little 
ferocity, have been displayed by the leading 
—- of the reactionary party. The fusionist- 
egitimiste Opinion Publique, conducted by the 
Math and frank Nettement, has made no show 
hiding its disappointment and wrath at the 
complete change of policy projected M. Bona- 
parte, and ridicules with keen sarcasm his pretension 
to be the saviour of France. ‘ The glory of the 
saviour of France,’’ Nettement writes, “is reserved, 
not to pride and ambition, but devotion.” 
L’ Assemblee Nationale taunts Louis Bonaparte with 
personal ambition as the spring of his conduct, and 
reatens him with the terrors of a majority which 
niows how to act with energy and power. La 
Guerroniére, in the Pays, exclaims with solid gra- 
yity, ‘ Revision and abrogation! these are the two 
inseparable terms of the policy which the new 
Ministry ought to sustain before the Assembly.” 
But while the Bonapartists and the Lamartine- 
Girardin school of politicians s rt the President 
in demanding both revision and abrogation, the 
National and the Siécle denounce both the President, 
the policy, and its supporters. Louis Bona will 
always be, even if successful, the man of the re- 
actionists and the priest partys writes the National. 
e majority, afraid of civil war, would of its 
own accord have repealed the law, if the Pre- 
sidert had not taken the initiative, says the Siécle, 
This latter thought seems at the bottom of the course 
rsued by the democratic journals. They are de- 
ce ope to find the President proposing any- 
thing half as sane as a repeal of the law. He cannot 
be sincere they assert: they would rather have 
snatched the suffrage in 1852, they think. 

And above all the noise of the fray ring the voices 
of two men, Emile de Girardin and Granier de Cas- 

ac. With great force and indefatigable zeal, 
Girardin sustained the President—demanding the 
repeal of the laws of May 31, and the revision 
of the Constitution by a Constituent Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage. Not only has he 
attacked the reactionary day after day, 
but he has defended himself from the National, the 
Siécle, the République, and a host of ultra-Democratic 
provincial journals. Cassagnac has written in an 
exulting strain, doing battle on one hand with the 
reactionary press, and on the other denouncing 
anarchy in the most royal manner. 

The position of parties, as far as we can gather, 
is this :-—Louis Bonaparte, sincerely or insincerely, 
desires the repeal of the obnoxious law and 
revision; in this he is supported by Lamartine, 

ifatdin, Véron; so that he will be reduced 

form an extra-Parliamentary ministry. This 
policy has upset the calculations both of the 

itionary republicans, the Orleanists and the 
Legitimists. The Party of Order, in fact, isin com- 
plete disorder, as they feel, in spite of their bra- 
‘varlo, that the President and the People would be too 
strong for them. The Republicans are enraged, be- 

; a doubt the amaryl the President, doubt 

0 suspect coups d état, suspect treason of 
all kinds, and feel that the conduct of things is drift- 
ing away from them. Emile de Girardin openly ac- 

cuses them of preferring a borg d to a pacific solution. 


With an expiring 
the Névre are déclared under martial law by a 
decree coun ed Léott Faucher. 
vades the cotifitry. Men feel that the prologue to 
the drama of 1852 has already begun. 


French affairs stand out foremost in Continental 
fiéws, and there is nothing of importance from else- 
where. That Aiistria should finally, by decree, 
have virtually subjugated Tuscany is not worth 
é@ling news—she has long commanded there. 
German affairs are in much the same position. 


The Augsburg Gazette of the 17th instant publishes 
the following :— 


** Lord Palmerston has addressed the following note to 
Prince Castelcicala, the Neapolitan Ambassador at 
London :— 


“* ¢ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 9th instant, accompanied by a 
poet. entitled, “‘ The Neapolitan Government and 

r. Gladstone,” of which you request me to forward a 
copy to the representhtives of Great Britain at foreign 
Courts. I beg to state, in reply, that I cannot comply with 
your request, not wishing to contribute towards the circu- 
lation of a pamphlet which, in my opinion, is not credit- 
able either to its author or to the Government it attempts 
to defend, nor to the political party of which it makes 
itself the champion. 

“ *T feel myself called upon to declare that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letters to Lord Aberdeen offer the melancholy 
picture of a system of illegality, injustice, and cruelty, 
which is scarcely credible in the present age in a Euro- 
pean country. The information I have received from 
various sources has led me to the conclusion, that the 
English writer has not exaggerated the evils he portrays. 
On the contrary, the object of the author appears to 
have been to call public attention to abuses which, if 
they. had lasted longer, would have undermined the 
foundations of the Neapolitan Government, and would, 
sooner or later, have led to those violent explosions 
which follow a protracted system of aggravated injustice. 
The Neapolitan Government, moreover, is under a delu- 
sion if it supposes that a tissue of unfounded assertions 
and hazarded denials, mixed with gross attack upon poli- 
tical parties, will render it any esscntial service or aid it 
in the object it has in view. In conclusion, I may add 
that the pamphlet of Mr. M‘Farlane contains direct and 
indirect avowals which, in despite of him, confirm rather 
than remove this conviction. 


“tT am, &c., PALMERsTON.’” 





KOSSUTH IN ENGLAND. 
Rise oF Pusiic FEELING. 


The interest felt in Kossuth’s arrival among us has 
not diminished, though that desired event has so 
long been delayed. Since we last wrote, the citizens 
of Glasgow have sent an address to the Mayor of 
Southampton, for presentation to Kossuth ; Bradford, 
in council assembled, has forwarded a similar docu- 
ment ; from Bath emanates another, the list of signa- 
tures being headed by the noble name of Walter 
Savage Landor. 


A very large and enthusiastic meeting was held 
last Monday evening (October 20) in the Court-house, 
Leeds, for the purpose of passing an address to Kos- 
suth. The meeting was called by the Mayor, George 
Goodman, Esq., on the requisition of a considerable 
number of inhabitants; but, the Mayor being pre- 
vented attending the meeting by another engagement, 
Mr. Councillor Carter was called upon to preside. 
The first resolution, moved by the Reverend W. 
Guest (Independent minister), seconded by Mr. 
Joseph Kershaw, and supported by Mr. Councillor 
Kettlewill, was the following :— 


“That this meeting, having watched with deep interest 
the noble struggle which Kossuth and his copatriots 
carried on for the maintenance of liberty in Hungary, 
and having mourned the circumstances which led to their 
defeat, and their subsequent detention by the Sultan of 
Turkey under the influence of the Governments of Austria 
and Russia, rejoices that they have now obtained that 
liberty of which they were so unjustifiably deprived, and 
especially expresses its gratification that Kossuth has 
determined to visit this country, ahd weleomes him 
——- and with all affection, to the shelter of its 
shores.” 


The following address, to be signed by the Chair- 
man on behalf of the meeting, was then moved by 
Mr. William Heaton, seconded by Mr. W. Brook, 
and supperted by Mr. Councillor Hobson :— 


“TO LOUIS KOSSUTH, LATE GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY. 

“ Honovrep Sir,—We the inhabitants of Leeds, as- 
sembled for the purpose of presenting to you a con- 
gratulatory address on your liberation from imprison- 
ment and arrival in this country, approach you with at 
once the profoundest respect and the sincerest affection. 
We watched, with the deepest interest and anxiety, your 
noble op for the maintenance of constitutional 
liberty in Hungary ; we heard, with great regret, of your 
betrayal and defeat; we sympathised with you in your 
long and unjustifiable imprisonment, and rejoiced to 
hear of your liberation; and now, with the utmost grati- 
fication and delight, we give you a right hearty English 
welcome to our native land. An exile for a time from 
your own country, we are delighted to give you honour 
as a suffering patriot, and though attempts have been 
made to lessen our esteem for you by attacks of which 
we are ashamed that they are written in our language, 
we regard you none the less as one who, by his nobleness 





They “aed the accusation, but they do not alter their 


and consistency, has earned the thanks, not only of his 


Agitation per- | 


effort at tyranny the Cher and | 





countrf, but of his race. Your name, Sir, is 
household word ;-we talk of you to our children, and 


with Wa 
the tale of your patriotism as we gather 
eae . ¥ P . =o 
“We do not to remind you that such g 
that you have been engaged in, are never eee 
unsuccessful ; we look forward with hope to the day 
our expectations and those of your countrymen will al] 
e realized, and we pray that you may not only bes 
till then, and that you may be permitted to share jn the 
high rejoicings that such a consummation will o¢casj 
but that you may enjoy, meantime, that happiness whieh 
you of all men have a right to, which can alone be 
secured by the consciousness that you have nobly done 
your duty. (Signed) 
“ Given at the Court-house, in Leeds, on the 20th da 
of October, 1851.” 7 


The other resolutions were moved and seconded by 
Mr. William Bruce, Mr. J. L. Prentice, Mr, David 
Green, &c. One of the closing resolutions Was 
that Kossuth be respectfully invited, as early 
possible, to visit Leeds. At the close of the Meeting 
three cheers each were, at the call of Mr, Willian 
Heaton, enthusiastically given for Louis Kossuth, 
Joseph Mazzini, and Victor Hugo. 

The American Ambassador has signified his intep. 
tion of being present at the banquet; but Mussury 
Bey, the ‘lurkish Ambassador, has declined to jy 
present. In spite of the efforts of the Times, Poy 
and Chronicle, to depreciate the private and publ 
character of the Magyar chief, every day of this week 
has brought fresh accessions. The Westminsty 
meeting, at the Hanover-square rooms, under th 
presidency of Sir de Lacy Evans, has kept up ig 
character for outspoken popular sympathies, The 
Committee, meeting at 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
has met with great success, 

The Polish-IHungarian-Refugee Committee, com. 
posed of gentlemen of Newcastle-on-Tyne, hay 
summoned a public meeting in the Lecture-room, 
Newcastle, for Tuesday night next, the 28th instant, 
to bid the illustrious Kossuth welcome to England, 
and to invite him to visit this district. Every effor 
is being made to make the demonstration worthy of 
the occasion; and, judging from the well knom 
sentiments of the public of Newcastle, we may conf. 
dently calculate on an enthusiastic response being 
made to the committee’s appeal. 

An address will be adopted to be presented to 
Kossuth, expressive of the esteem in which his ch. 
racter is held and of the sympathy entertained fr 
his cause by the inhabitants of this district, Rew. 
lutions will also be moved, acknowledging the courage 
of the Sultan in releasing him and his companion, 
notwithstanding the threats of the Austrian and Ru. 
sian Governments, and thanking the Americans for 
sending a vessel to remove them to such place as they 
may choose to go. 

The Refugee Committee have addressed Kossuth 
asabody. ‘The refugees have done the same, The 
former in English, the latter in German, Thefe 
fugees bid him welcome to England as their beloved 
and honoured chieftain. They assure him that, 
whatever doubts he may entertain of the sincerity of 
the English Government towards Hungary, he may 
rest satisfied that the English People appreciate his 
labours and sympathise with his struggles, This 
they can testify from the kind and hospitable reeep- 
tion they have everywhere received since they landed 
in England. They declare that whenever the course 
of events demands again their services, they “= 
pared to leave the country of their adoption, and do 
battle, as in times past, for their country’s and the 
Continent’s freedom. 

Out of the twelve refugees that were sent to New- 
castle from Liverpool, there are now only two unem- 

loyed. Their conduct during their residence here 
as béen most commendable. 


“ Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 14, 1851. 
“THE NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE HUNGARIAN REFUGEE 

COMMITTER TO LOUIS KOSSUTH, LATE GOVERNOR OF 

HUNGARY. 

“ HoNoURED AND MUCH RESPECTED Str,—We bail 
with delight your deliverance from captivity, and bid you 
hearty welcome to England. 

“We watched with the most intense interest yout 
heroic struggle for your country’s freedom. Dering 
continuance we did what alone was in our power to do~ 
we publicly expressed our sincere sympathy for yout 
cause, and offered our earnest prayers for your success. 
Our means, and not our will, prevented us doing more. 

“ With grief and sadness we received the tidings that 
treachery had consummated what open opposition com” 
not effect. Yet we felt thankful for your personal safety; 
and to that potentate, in whose dominions you — 
asylum, we offer our profound acknowledgments for > 
calm and dignified manner in which he has repelled 
vindictive fury of your relentless persecutors. , 

« Illustrious Patriot! you have been defeated, but no 
dishonoured! Your noble nation is subdued for a = 
but not conquered! We have undying faith in — 
herent power of truth and righteousness, and we 
forward with confidence to the time when your be : 
Hungary will be enabled to again resume her prope 
place among the independent nations of the earth. om 

“Till then we bid you be of good cheer for, if tit 
is anything in this world really great, it is the firm ¢ 
mination of a nation advancing, without being wei ants 
a moment, to the conquest of its rights, ‘which 0 
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i unds nor its days without rest, nor its 

ee ethos sleep, and which says within itself, What 

ball that? Justice and liberty are worthy of many 
toils !’ 


“ us for saying that, as a proof of our affection 
nag aa ae have for the last five months 
gusiained twelve of your companions inarms. They are 
of the 360 who landed at Liverpool from 
Shumla, in March last. You will be as glad to hear as 
we are to inform you, that they are happy and contented 
jn their adopted home. : 4 
« Should it be compatible with your arrangements, it 
id be to us a source of devout pleasure to welcome 
u to Newcastle-on-Tyne. Our townsmen would rejoice 
at having the privilege of seeing, face to face, one whose 
name is with us a Household Word. : 
“ Believe us to be, honoured and much esteemed Sir, 
« Everywhere, and to the end, yours unalterably, 
“ ALEX. GUTHRIE, Chairman. 
Jos. CowEN, Jun., Secretary.” 


an appeal to the public of Newcastle, on behalf 
Serve sieges maintained there, we find the fol- 


lowing paragraph :—‘* As it is a subject attracting | 
some attention just now, it may be stated that | 


Lekawski knew the pretended ‘ Baroness von Beck" 
jn Hungary. Her secretary has been attempting to 

ve that she was a veritable ‘ Baroness.’ Lekawski 
saw her at Szygeth. He inquired who she was, of 
Prince Woronucki, who was giving her instructions 
relative to a journey she was about to take into 


Galicia to ascertain the position of the enemy there, | 
and he said she was a spy in the employ of the Hun- | 


garian National Government.” 
The letter is signed by Mr. Joseph Cowen, a 
tleman of intelligence and trustworthiness; and 
it is issued by a committee of unimpeachable charac- 
ter. Lekawski is the officer under whom the Polish 
Hungarian refugees arrived at Newcastle from Liver- 
. The conduct of the refugees at Newcastle 
reflects the highest honour on the cause they have 


used, 
The proprietor of the Belle Sauvage Hotel, Lud- 
gate-hill, says the Morning Advertiser, has generously 
offered to provide accommodation, free of charge, for 
Kossuth and his companions, numbering from 60 to 
70, during their stay in the metropolis. 
THE LANDING AT SOUTHAMPTON, 

The Madrid was signalled at Southampton about 
two o'clock on Thursday, and a crowd of people of 
all classes rushed down to the pier and the docks to 

t Kossuth. Wearing his insignia of office, the 

yor went instantly on board, and found the long- 

hero, his wife, and children safe and well. 

g the hands of the gentlemen introduced to him 

the Mayor in both his own, Kossuth exclaimed, 

“Ah, now I feel lam free. Iam free when 1 touch 
your soil ” 

The Times reporter describes Kossuth as follows :— 

“He stands about five feet eight inches in height, has 
aslight and apparently not strongly knit frame, and is a 
little round shouldered. His face is rather oval; a pair 
of blueish-grey eyes, which somewhat reminded me of 
O’Connell’s in expression, well set beneath a full and 
arched brow, give an animated and intelligent look to 
his countenance. His forehead, high and broad, is 
deeply wrinkled, and time has just begun to grizzle a 

of straight dark hair, and to leave a bald spot be- 
hind. He has not got the true Hungarian nose, but it 
is a fair well-formed feature,—such as a French passport 
would describe as moyen; a thick mustache nearly 
covers his mouth, except when he speaks or smiles, and 
unites with beard and whisker in a full flock of dark hair 
falling down from his chin. The portraits are singularly 
unlike him in either person or expression. Whether from 
his recent captivity or from constitutional causes, there is 
somehow an air of lassitude in his look, to which the 
—_ of his voyage not improbably contributed. Alto- 
gether he gives one the idea of a man of thought rather 
than of a man of action ; there is a speculative air in his 
face, mingled with some degree of melancholy, which 
would mark him for a visionary or theoretical enthusiast 

r than for a great leader or a soldier. He was very 
Plainly attired in a dark green frock-coat with a little 
tilk braid at the back and edges, and wore a common, 
low-crowned, square, felt hat. Madame Kossuth, who 
seemed in delicate health, stood beside her children, 

cis and Louis, boys, and Wilhelmina, a girl, the 
eldest about eleven, the oungest seven, and was dressed 
as simply as her husband.” 

As the vessel entered the dock, the crowds at the 
Pier heads cheered loudly, and M. Kossuth, with 
Uncovered head, bowed in acknowledgment. ‘There 
Were, perhaps, 800 or 1000 persons stationed at these 

ts; but opposite the mooring-ground of the 
the whole quay-wall was thronged, and 

tome 2000 or 3000 persons were collected there, fore- 
most among whom were the refugees. As the vessel 
Was proceeding to her moorings, a boat, in which 
wereMr.Croskey, the AmericanConsul,M.Pulzsky and 

Pulzsky, boarded her. The meeting between 
the latter and ‘the Kossuth family was very warm 
andtender, M. Kossuth pressed Madame Pulzsky to his 

t, while his eyes filled with tears, which slowly 
tolled down his cheeks. M. Pulzsky saluted Madame 
fle uth most warmly, and she and Madame Pulzsky 

W into each other's arms, kissed each other and 
wt in turns. M. Pulzsky, too, was deeply affected. 

children were then embraced, and a general 
fearing of hands then took place. This little scene 
all the bystanders, but the enthusiasm on 





shore as the Madrid came alongside, and the exiles 
beheld Kossuth, was tremendous, and in their 
anxiety they nearly pushed each other into the 
| water. Repeated rounds of cheering broke from the 
| crowd, mingled with the Hungarian “ Hurrahs,” and 
| wild shouts of “ Eljen Kossuth!'’ Handerchiefs— 
| white, red, and every colour, were waved in a perfect 
| cloud, and it seemed as if the band of his compatriots 
would carry off their chief bodily. 
| At length he landed, and preceded by a band of 
music, the American and English ensigns waving in 
front, mingled with the Hungarian colours, was 
driven in the Mayor's carriage to his house. The 
bells rang, the crowd cheered, Kossuth bareheaded 
| stood bowing at the back of the carriage. On 
reaching the house of the Mayor, Kossuth appeared 
at the balcony, and spoke as follows :— 
| TI beg you will excuse my bad English. Seven weeks 
back I was a prisoner in Kititéyah, in Asia Minor. Now 
Iamafree man. (Cheers.) I am a free man because 
glorious England chose it. (Cheers.) That England 
chose it, which the genius of mankind selected for the 
resting monument of its greatness, and the spirit of 
freedom for his happy home. Cheered by your sympathy, 
which is the anchor of hope to oppressed humanity, with 
the view of your freedom, your greatness, and your hap- 
piness, and with the consciousness of my ae land 
in my breast, you must excuse for the emotion I feel— 
(cheers)—the natural consequence of so striking achange 
and so different circumstances. (Cheers.) So excuse 
me for not being able to thank youso warmly as] feel, for 
the generous reception in which you honour in my unde 
serving person the cause of my country. (Cheers.) I 
| only hope God Almighty may for ever bless you and your 
glorious land. Let me hope you will be willing to throw 
a ray of hope and consolation on my native land by this 
your generous reception. (Cheers.) May England be 
ever great, glorious, and free!—(cheers)—but let me 
hope, by the blessing of Almighty God, and by our own 
steady perseverance, and by your own generous aid, that 
England, tuough she may ever remain the most glorious 
spot on earth, will not remain for ever the only one 
where freedom dwells. (Great cheering.) Inhabitants 
of the generous town of Southampton ! in shaking hands 
with your Mayor, my best and truest friend (here M. 
Kossuth turned round to the Mayor and shook hands 
with his worship energetically, amid much cheering), I 
have the honour to thank you, and to salute, with the 
deepest respect, you, the inhabitants of the industrious, 
noble-minded, enlightened, and prosperous city of South- 
ampton. (Loud cheers.)” 


Kossuth then retired, Madame Kossuth stepped 
on to the balcony, and was loudly cheered ; the 
children were brought forward, and fresh shouts 
arose. Before leaving, Kossuth called for ‘Three 
cheers for our Gracious Queen, God bless her!’ he 
exclaimed “ God bless her!” 

The hero then sought a few moments rest to fit 
him for the fatigues of the meeting at the Town-hall. 
Among the strangers assembled in the hall were Mr. 
George Dawson, Mr. Charles Gilpin, Mr, Pulzsky, 
Mr. Wyld, M.P. The Mayor is said to have made 
an energetic speech in presenting the address of the 
City to Kossuth, warm and: affectionate and respectful 
towards him, and not afraid as some Englishmen are 
of using the word national. When the address had 
been read by the Town Clerk, Kossuth said, 


‘«Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen of the municipality of the 
town and borough of Southampton, excuse me, an un- 
pretending stranger, for not being able, in your own lan- 
guage, duly to express the warmest sentiments of thanks 
and gratitude for the honour of your generous welcome, 
and for those generous sentiments which you, Mr. Mayor, 
were pleased to address to me. (Cheers.) I was already 
before my arrival bound by lasting gratitude to the town 
of Southampton for numerous tokens of the most high- 
minded sympathy with the cause of my dear native land, 
and of protection to its exiles; and being prepared 
for the honour of this occasion, you will excuse a 
few words, I may say, inspired by your presence, 
and said to you without any preparation. (Cheers.) 
It is, indeed, an honour to be welcomed by the people of 
England in this noble town. It is the highest gratifica- 
tion to me that it was the municipality of the first tewn I 
had the honour to meet, which receives me in sucha 
generous manner. It is not on this day only, but from 
my early youth, that this glorious country had a mighty 
share in my destiny. (Cheers.) I was used to look 
on England as on the Book of Life, which had to 
teach me and the nations of Europe how to live. 
(Loud cheers.) Through three centuries, the House of 
Austria has exhausted against Hungary the arts 
of open violence and of secret intrigue, and it 
was our municipal institutions which still, among 
the most arduous circumstances, conserved to Hun- 
gary some spirit of public life and some part 
of constitutional liberty (Loud and continued cheers.) 
It was at the time when this fatal sickness of political 
feeling to centralize every power, aud to tutor the people 
into this notion of political wisdom —when this fatal 
sickness, I say, spread over the Continent, and made 
its way even to my own country, so that it became 
almost the fashion, and almost a mark of intelligence, to 
bend towards the doctrine of centralization, that I, my 
humble self, with a few friends who stood by me, strug- 
Som against this storm—against those rushing waves 





coming over the spirit of Europe, because I regarded, 





| and I ever shall regard, municipal public life as a public | 


| benefit, without which there is no practical freedom 
| whatever (loud cheers), and for the loss of which I think 
all Ministerial responsibilities and Parliamentary pri- 


| vilege but a pitiful equivalent. 


glory outside, the freedom within, unwithered the 
blighting finger of centralization. (Cheers.) I 
first read the French constitution, I foretold that great 
and glorious French nation should yet have to go thi h 
many storms, because it did not abandon its fatal princi- 
ple of centralization, and because it is only in munici 
institutions freedom can be developed. ( ) t 
is my conviction.” 

He expressed his firm conviction that the greatness 
of England was the consolation of. the oppressed, of 
whom she was the protecting elder brother :— 

“‘ There is one thing that is a prominent feature in 
your race,—a result of no small importance in our 
struggles,—that the sentiments of this race are 
spreading over the world, and that it is not the least 
of the glories you call your own that the people 
of England appear to be resolved to take the 
lead in the new direction of the public opinion of the 
world, out of which the highest blessings will flow. 
The generous sympathy of the people of England for my 
— struggling, down-trodden, but not broken, native 
land—(/oud cheers)—is one, but not the only one, mani- 
festation, by which England shows she is ready to accept 
this glorious rdle of the elder brother of humanity, 
(Cheers.) This country, though it has not to fear an 
direct attack on its own liberty, still knows that its wel- 
fare and prosperity, founded as they are, on the continued 
development of your genius and industry, cannot be en- 
tirely independent of the condition of other nations. The 
people of England know that in neither social nor poli- 
tical respects can it be indifferent whether Europe be free 
or groaning under Russia and her satellites ; the people of 
England are conscious of their glorious position—it knows 
that, while it conserves its freedom, it cannot grant the 
privilege to Russo-Austrian despots to dispose of the 
fate of Europe, but must have its weight in the balance 
of the destinies of Europe, or England would no more 
be an European Power. (Loud cheers.) And it is this 
knowledge which is the source of hope and consolation 
to my oppressed country, as well as to all the fellow- 
nations of Europe; for by the principle on which your 
freedom continues, and on which your happiness is 
founded, and by your generous sentiments, we are 
assured that, let the people of England once throw their 
weight into the balance of the fate of Europe, then they 
will never assist despotism, but freedom—(cheers)—not 
injustice, but right; not the ambition of a few families, 
but the moral welfare and dignity of humanity. (Cheers.)’’ 
Animated by the expression of British opinion that 
Hungary would yet be free, he freely exclaimed that, 
‘seeing them entertain that hope and belief, was 
almost like victory itself.” 

‘I hope the Almighty will grant, before I leave this 
country and cross the ocean, and go to the young giant, the 
younger brother of your mighty race, and thank him for 
the generous protection bestowed on me, and entreat his 
brotherly hand for the future of Europe and of my own 
country, that I shall see established in full activity 
and spread over these glorious isles, some of those 
mighty associations by which you carry the triumph of 
every great reform and of every great principle in your 
constitution. (Loud cheering ) 1 hope to see some of those 
associations lending its attention to the solidarity of the 
independence of Hungary, with the hope that the peace of 
Europe and the future of these glorious isles will take for 
its aim to give a practical direction to the sympathy of 
the people for my poor down-trodden country—that the 
people of England will look upon my unhappy land, and 
that they will reduce to aruling principle that sentiment 
of the public spirit of Britannia, which evidently shows 
itself to be ready to accept the solidarity of the 
destiny of mankind, and especially of the liberty of Europe 
itself. (Cheers.) I thank you for the generous wishes you 
have bestowed on me. To me life in itself is not of value— 
but only so much as I can make some use of it to the 
liberty and independence of my own country, and to the 
benefit of humanity (cheering and applause); and, 
though I have to decline all praises bestowed on my own 
personal character, as I am conscious I have nothing done 
but only that which I considered my own simple duty 
to be, while | am sorry my modest faculties could not 
equal my devotion to my native land, still I take this 
expression as an encouragement to go on in that way 
which I took for the aim of my life, and which I hope the 
blessing of the Almighty and the sympathy of the people 
of England, and of all generous hearts over the world, 
may help to carry to a happy issue. (Cheers.)”’ 

A few more eloquent and grateful words, with 
warm allusions to the Queen, and M, Kossuth sat 
down. Then the meeting rose to its feet, and the 
cheering lasted several minutes. ‘Three groans” 
were given for the Austrian tyrant ; and afterwards 
the Mayor, giving a sketch of its history, presented 
to Kossuth the flag worked by some Hungarians in 
New York, which has so long been in the Custom- 
house. 


*« Kossuth took the flag, pressed it to his bosom, and 
said with energy—‘I receive, Gentlemen, this flag, as 
the most valuable trust intrusted to the people of Soe 
gary, and | swear to you, whatever be our fate, cowardice 
and ambition shall never tarnish this flag.’ 

** Great cheering and applause, after which M. Kossuth 
handed the flag to Mr. Croskey, the American Consul.” 

The address of the working men of Southampton 
was presented to Kossuth, and a suitable reply re- 
turned. A rather amusing incident here occurred, 
more illustrative of English freedom than many more 
pretentious things. 

“* A Voice: ‘Three groans for the Times,’ Groans ace 
cordingly, amid which 

‘The Mayor exclaimed: ‘ Now, remember we are all 


(Cheers.) In this land | Englishmen here; and rem mber, when the press takes 


is seen the finest fruits of this conquest of liberty; the | up any question you are always the better for their 
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opinion. Don’t talk of groaning at the Times. I’ll tell 
wa what is much better. Let us give three cheers for 
the Queen,’ es of ‘ Bravo!” and then three loud 
cheers for the )é 

Three cheers, with one cheer more for Louis Kos- 
suth and the cause of Hungary; three cheers for 
«* Madame Kossuth and family ;’’ three cheers for the 
mayor; cheers for Mr. Gilpin, who spoke; cheers 
for Mr. George Dawson, who spoke ; and then a final 
eheering dispersion of the crowd. Decidedly one of 
the most brilliant and hearty receptions ever given 
by England to an Exile, The banquet will take 
place on Tuesday next. 





PROSPECTS OF THE KAFIR WAR. 


By the Birkenhead we have accounts from the 
Cape down to September 12. Perhaps this is the 
most disastrous mail which has yet reached us from 
the seat of war. We have papers before us contain- 
ing accounts of the movements of the troops, the in- 
cursions of the enemy, his devastations within the 
frontier, the utter inefficiency of the governor’s move- 
ments to protect the colony, and the almost un- 
paralleled state of the Orange River Sovereignty. 

“Accounts from the frontier are as gloomy as 
ever,’ writes the Zuid Africaan of August 25, and 
no change for the better occurred down to the latest 
date. ‘The enemy, whose absence is lamented by 
the troops in Kafirland, prosecutes his devastations 
within the colony, without let or hindrance, invadin 
the parts which have hitherto escaped his fury, an 
spreading murder and pillage all around. 

* Kafirland is no longer the seat of warfare. The 
frontier districts are actually in the enemy’s posses- 
sion, whose advantages appear to increase every mo- 
ment, without any means being available to quell his 
ardour or to check his progress. The most serious 
apprehensions have been realized and the most awful 
prospects are visible in the distance. 

“The force sent to Somerset at the eleventh hour, 
has not been able to stem the atrocities of old 
Macomo, or to expel him and his bands. The whole 
district has been ravaged by him, and the colonial 
forces, composed of not less than 1800 men, have re- 
turned exhausted and dispirited. The indifference 
displayed in reference to the protection of the Colony, 
is beginning to produce its baneful effects, and along 
the whole frontier line not a farm has escaped either 

the torch or the steel of the victorious enemy.” 

In the British Sovereignty beyond the Orange 
River matters did not wear a more favourable aspect. 
The Dictator of that region, Major Warden, de- 
nounced the people of the two Basuto chiefs— 
Moshesh and Molitsane—as enemies, on the 5th of 
August, and called up all male inhabitants, capable 
of bearing arms, to assemble without delay, intimating 
also that martial law would soon be promulgated by 
her Majesty’s High Commissioner. The greatest 
confusion appeared to prevail there, and it is a re- 
markable fact that the denounced Chiefs and the 
Dutch farmers, inhabitants of the Sovereignty, were 
decidedly averse to hostilities, declaring that not the 
slightest difference or cause of discontent exists be- 
tween them. 

What the consequence will be of this ill-judged 

roceeding on the part of the irresponsible ruler, 
it is not very difficult to determine. The farmers, 
unwilling to be used as mere soldiers for the main- 
tenance of a policy in the regulation of which they 
have no voice, appeared to be tirmly resolved rather 
to put up with the greatest sacrifices than to 
interfere against their will in a conflict which 
they consider most dishonourable ; whilst Moshesh, 
equally repudiating all desire to wage war, has 
made the solemn vow, in case of attack, to defend 
his cause for years in succession, which was held to 
mean nothing less than an implacable hatred dis- 
played in a horrible war of retaliation. 

With respect to Sir Harry Smith, he was exe- 
euting exactly the same kind of profitless manceuvres 
as on July 20, when the last mail left; that is, he 
was engaged in sending out troops to traverse 
British Kaffraria in various directions. Since that 
time the same system of operations has been con- 
tinued with little variation. Patrols have been 
passing to and fro in Kaffraria, occasionally crossing 
the boundary into the colony, while the depreda- 
tions of the enemy have been carried on with as 
much activity and success as ever, in spite of the 
efforts of the colonists and some detachments of 
the troops to check them, 

As specimens of these operations, take the fol- 
lowing :— - 


Lieutenant-Colonel Michel was sent, on the 7th of 


August, with a force of about 900 men to clear the 
extensive Fish River Bush, between Trompetter’s 
and Committee’s Drift, where a number of marauders 
had established themselves. Colonel Michel tra- 
versed these fastnesses for five days, and destroyed 
several of the locations of the enemy. On one oc- 
casion, during a night movement, the enemy fired 


from an ambush upon his column, and killed two 
men of the Clanwilliam Levy; but the assailants | of the Welsh community, took place in the Music- 
were beaten off, with, as was believed, considerable | hall, Leeds, on 


men of the Forty-fifth Regiment, under Major Kyle, 

while ling near the Sevenkloof Mountains, 

had a sharp conflict with a body of Kafirs and Hot- 

tentots, losing one man killed and three woutded ; 

but inflicting, as was believed, a considerable loss, in 

both killed and wounded, on the enemy. Another 

skirmish took place near the Debe Neck, on August 

19, between Captain Vialls, of the Forty-Fifth Regi- 

ment, with about 70 men, and a number of Katfirs, of 
whom several were shot, with no loss to Captain 

Vialls’ detachment. 

A detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel Burne, 

Second Royals, encountered a body of Stock’s, 

Seyolo’s, and Botman’s Kafirs, with a number of 
Hottentots, on the Ist of September, near Commit- 

tee’s Drift. Several desperate charges, it is said, 

were made by the men of the Second, who, though 

unused to this kind of fighting, are stated to have 

displayed great spirit. Two men of this regiment 

were killed (one sergeant and one private), and five 

wounded ; of the Royal Sappers and Miners, one 

was killed and one was wounded ; in the Cape Corps 

and Armstrong’s Horse, two men were wounded. 

In the whole, three men were killed, and eight (or, 

according to another account, twelve) wounded. The 
dead and wounded were sent to Port Peddu, and the 
detachment returned to King William's Town. On 

their march the Kafirs are said to have attacked them 
again. 

The reported incidents of farm burnings, cattle 
liftings, surprises, murders, and general devastation, 
are endless. Of course wherever they are fairly 
caught the Kafirs get thrashed; but their predatory 
guerrilla is extremely difficult to be adequately met 
by regular troops. 

Political aspects are not at all encouraging for 
Ministers. A meeting was held on the 12th of 
August, in the Clanwilliam District, and several 
strong resolutions passed, the first four of which we 
subjoin. 

“That we are, and under all circumstances will re- 
main, faithful and loyal subjects of the British Crown, 
steadfast and submissive to the laws, ever living for the 
peace and quiet of the country ; but that we shall adopt 
all constitutional means to maintain our rights and liber- 
ties as British subjects, not only as regards ourselves, 
but also with the view of handing the same over as the 
best legacy to our children; that we shall do everything 
in our power to obtain without delay a free and un- 
shackled Constitution, with a Representative Assembly 
and Legislative Council, in accordance with the Sixteen 
Articles drawn up by the independent members returned 
by the united voice of the people, and which members so 
nobly resigned rather than violate the sacred trust which 
had been placed in their hands; that the seat of Govern- 
ment must remain in Cape Town, as it was when this 
Colony was ceded to the British Crown; and that no 
separation of provinces should take place until we shall 
have obtained free popular representation, after which 
each province may assert its rights ; and that we cannot 
allow ourselves to be unjustly accused and slandered, by 
the term dogged indifference, used by the Colonial 
Secretary at Cape Town, in his letter to the Secretary 
for the Colonies, and therefore desire to submit to the 
Supreme Government in England, and the nobleminded 
portion of the British nation, that our apparent back- 
wardness arises from an absolute impossibility to leave 
our farms, where we are nearly all without any servants 
to assist us, and where our wives*and children of the 
most tender ages, have to assist in raising the necessaries 
of life, and to perform the most menial offices ; and that 
we are still suffering from the ruinous effects of the last 
unfortunate Kafir war, during which we turned out in 
such numbers, and were kept in a state of inactivity for 
a period of five months, exposed to every species of an- 
noyance and privation, without any good result having 
sprung therefrom.” 


The remaining resolutions indicate an equally 
determined spirit, menace exclusive dealing, ab- 
stinence from ardent spirits if needful, and a weekly 
levy to sustain the agitation. Altogether a very 
formidable string of resolves. 


Not less energetic were the merchants and in- 
habitants of Bloem Fontein. At a large public 
meeting the conduct of Major Warden was highly 
censured. The resolution asserted “that the pro- 
ceedings of the British resident against the Chiefs 
Moshesh and Molitsane, up to the present period, 
do not appear to be based on principles of justice and 
equity, that there was a predetermined resolution on 
the part of the British Resident, based on strong 

rejudice against these tribes, not to do justice to 
Moshesh and Molitsane; that the disturbed state of 
the country is principally owing to the injustice on 
the part of the British Resident, in not complyin 
with Moshesh’s request for a strict investigation, an 
the British Resident’s determination to root out 
Molitsane without giving him a hearing; and that 
the proceedings of the British Resident towards the 
colonists were imprudent and arbitrary, and, there- 
fore, injurious to the welfare of the country.” 





HARVEST-HOME FESTIVAL OF THE 
REDEMPTION SOCIETY. 


Monday evening, October 20. 





loss. 
About the middle of August a detachment of 152 


tea together, the Reverend E, R, Lar 
was called to the chair. Ken, M.A, 
The Chairman said it gave him great pleasure 

reside at this festival, and he was adn to ae 

t pod gy of the society were than 
they had ever been previously. No great under 
taking can be carried on without m gteat 
obstacles ; but if their faith in the principles of A880. 
ciation was firm, and their hearts good, these obsta. 
cles, instead of preventing their efforts, woulg 
stimulate them to greater exertions, and 
forward to complete success. There is someth; 
cheering in the idea of harvest-home ; and when we 
see that such a number of friends have assembled, a 
such a distance from our estate, to celebrate with Tee 
joicings the gathering in of our crops, we are eon. 
vinced that they take a deep interest in our move. 
ments. And when the pioneers of the sogj 
in Wales hear of our present meeting, the vi 
be encouraged in their labours. I expected tha 
there would have been some written statement of 
the, farming operations to lay before -you; this it 
seems will not be the case; but from friend 
who have visited the community this autumn, we 
learn that the land has been much improved, anj 
that the crops have been the best in that part of 
the country, with the exception of those 
the model farm near Cross Inns, where they haye 
more capital and more labourers than you have g¢ 
present. The Reverend Chairman then went onto 
show that the doctrine of coéperation had made great 
progress since he last met them on a similar i 
even in countries where it might have been least ex. 
pected. He referred particularly to Russia and 
Spain, and gave some interesting particulars of what 
was doing in those countries, He then urged the 
friends of the society to complete the building fund, 
and thus enable the Directors to send more labourer 
on to the estate. He had great confidence in fhe 
Directors of the society, and was particularly pleased 
with the truly social, give-and-take spirit whi 
vaded the meetings of the Congress which he 
the honour to preside over in the early part of this 
summer; for he could truly state that, ane 
there were many differences of opinion as to poin 
policy, yet he never heard men express their views 
with greater moderation and consideration than on 
that oceasion. In conclusion, he apologized for the 
absence of Mr. Thornton Hunt, who was prevented 
from being present, owing to his being engaged in 
preparing a worthy welcome for the Hungaria 
patriot, Kossuth. (Great applause.) He then real 
the following extract from a letter which he hal 
received from Mr. T. Hunt :— 

“ The doubts hanging over the arrival of Kossuth will 
pote my joining you at Leeds. I néed not say hor 

regret this. But I shall not be missed on Monday, 
The town which has done so much for social service— 
which has a Redemption Society and a People’s Mill- 
which has men of Egglestone’s working zeal, Hole's 
philosophical grasp, David Green’s missionary enthu- 
siasm, Holmes’ statesmanlike sagacity, cannot missa 
stranger as yet little known to it, especially when the 
respected President can speak for nine at the gathering. 
Meanwhile, in preparing a welcome for the Hungaria, 
am I not pep 5 grand application of our principle 
the Concert of Peoples—the true protection for populit 
freedom ? Plead that valid excuse for one, with ou 
friends.” (Applause.) 

After the secretary had read letters from W 
Scholefield, Esq., M.P., Reverend Charles Kingsley, 
and Mr. George Dawson, regretting that th 
not attend the festival, and expressing their interest 
in the operations of the society, Mr. D. Green ad- 
dressed the meeting at considerable length upon the 
blessings of communal life. 

E. Vansittart Neale, Esq., next addressed the 
meeting. He commenced by telling the meeting 
honestly, that he was not very sanguine as to the 
success of Communism. He believed in the doctrine 
of Association but was afraid that Communism ¥8 
an exaggeration on the side of union; that the pri 
ciple as wished to be carried out by the 
Society, was not elastic enough for human nature 
He knew that there were successful communities it 
America, and believed it possible to establish #¢ 
carry on one or more communities in this bags | 
but he doubted that ever common pro ‘ 
become a general practice amongst men. otwith- 
standing his difference with the promoters of the %& 


ciety in this matter, he had so much sym rs 
the whole idea of Association, that he was meet 
with them, and to have the privilege of addressing 


them. He had much more confidence in the imm 
success of that part of the codperative mov 
which is spreading 80 rapidly in this country— 
codperative stores. He could see no way by ¥ 
the working classes especially could so easily, 4 
and surely reap all the benefits of associauon u 
this means, without any sacrifice, they could secur? 
themselves against adulteration, and get good art! 
at areduced price, thus increasing their income Uy 
diminishing their expenditure. He was happy 


A festival, in celebration of the third harvest-home | know that the friends of the Redemption Society 


organized a store in Leeds, and wished them 
success. He then pointed out the great advantage 
which resulted from the existence of the ‘ Centtsl 





About 400 persons, interested in the progress of co- 


dperation, assembled. After the company had taken |! Agency” in London; and went on to show 
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mected with the various stores ex- 

the por ~4 produce with each other, as, for in- 
the people of Leeds exchanging their woollen 

ieths for groceries with the coiperators of London, 
greater advantages might be gained; and, instead of 
merely having cobperative stores they might have 
ive cloth-mills, &c., and be always sure of a 
for their produce. That, by means of a central 
instead of selling their manufactured goods 

for money, and buying teas, &c., of the merchants of 
or Liverpool for money, thus allowing the 

mete dealer to obtain a large portion of the profit, 
might deal directly with the great tea-houses of 
China, export their own manufactures, and import 
their own teas. The same with coffee, sugar, and all 
articles of foreign produce. He concluded by alluding 
to an article lately published in the Quarterly Review, 
and said that it was evident to him that the writer of 
the article, not being able to answer the arguments 
of the Socialists, had been compelled to have recourse 
to abuse. The writer had done what gentlemen of 
his (Mr. Neale’s) profession were often accused 
of doing when they had a bad case to defend, 
pamely, abuse and blackguard the plaintiffs counsel, 
ot indeed any person who took his part. ( Applause.) 
The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr, 
Reed, of Epworth, and Messrs, Campbell, Arandall, 
and Henderson, of Leeds, all of them expressing 
their satisfaction with the kind and honest manner 
in which Mr. Neale had stated his views, and also 
stating that they had unlimited confidence in the 
guecess and ultimate adoption of Communism by all 


After a vote of thanks to Mr. Neale and the 
Chairman, Mr. Neale in his respose, said he had no 
intention to discourage them by his previous re- 
marks. He would rather urge them to go on in their 
own way; as they would all find that the most in- 
fallible corrector of mistakes is experience. The 

were interspersed with songs, glees, &c., and 
at ten o'clock dancing commenced, and was kept up 
with spirit and decorum until one. ; 





PROTECTION IS DEAD, BUT GRANBY LIVETH! 
Whether the great rent-extracting process, Pro- 
tection, be dead or not, it is clear that the Marquis of 

is 
fourishes vivaciously. Mr. Disraeli ma 
up Protection, Mr. Henle 
a case for reversing 
events, the heir of B 

i The Waltham Agricultural Association met 

on the 17th instant, and dined under the presidency | 


He spoke 
h we hope 
t prepared to 


of the Marquis, who was the stump-orator of the | 
evening, The show had not been so good as usual, | 
maliciously asserts, that very disagreeable communi- | 
tations have of late been made from the Lord of | 
standing agricultural distress and free trade, a rise | 
the rent is contemplated. The remarkable 
that the Marquis of Granby, one of the preux of | 
the Country Party, declared 
b ady advocated ’’; that he 
made ghastly merriment out of the assertions of the | 
fore og age laboured 
» prove that Mr. Disraeli has not given up 
Protection. This we take to be indi 
try party, and to show that the Marquis 
of Granby is not in the confidence of the honourable 
But Herefordshire has also spoken as well as 
pe of the party, Mr. Booker, 
iety of that ox-renowned county. 
great coarseness, and in a style whic 
» But he also, like Granby the Great, is 
dent of a reversal 
e red.” Mr. Cornewell Lewis and Sir Robert 
Price, were there also, it is true, and of course the 
to Free-trade doctrines and Free-trade advice, 
: two phenomena—the Granby in Leicester- 
zit Corpse of a buried criminal injustice, modify a 
the estimate which must be formed as to the 


nor the attendance of farmers so numerous. Rumour | 
Belvoit to his tenant vassals, and that, notwith- | 
things to be noted, however, at this meeting are, 
unreservedly for | 
the “remedy he had alre , 
that Protection was dead ; and that he 
cative of a split 
in the coun caia | 
member for Bucks. 
Granb: iq A great ho 
opened is lips at a meeting of the Agricultural 
Bociety 
even Herefordshire farmers are no 
* confi » § . 
of that policy under which 
they suife: ea 
-‘gricultural mind” ‘of Herefordshire had te listen 
and the Booker in Herefordshire—holding fast 
itude which the Country Party 


will assume next 
_. Granby, and Young, and Booker, and 
Wer (if the last be elected), will, no doubt, show 


With the irregulars, and Disraeli will find him- 


Aah 
at the head of i i 
,. ad of a lifeless cause and a mutinous 





“VAIN” LONDONDERRY. 
The Champion of Abd-el-Kader, the Knight of 
en Tower, and Marquis of Londonderry, is not, 
be with Seem, without reproach, although he may 
pe Out fear as a landlord. The county of Down 
1 one of the “ rebellious” Catholic counties ; 
poo enant-right advocates of Ulster cannot be termed 
-. Tenters, Sti] they are strong for Tenant- 
n Crawford and the League. 
nderry, forgetting that it is 
tthe nineteenth, century, taking 


tt, headed by Sharma 
Marquis of Londo: 
eleventh, bu 


ROt the 








notice of the active agitation in and around New- 
townards, for extended Tenant-right, and having 


many vassals in that quarter, has issued the following 
“general order” ;— 


‘* MEMORANDUM FOR OFFICE. 


“ Tower of Garron, October 13. 

“Understanding there is to be a Tenant-league meet- 
ing at Newtownards, I hereby make known to the tenant- 
farmers on my estate, that those who think proper to 
attend, or take part in such meeting, shall never receive 
from me hereafter the tenant-right always hitherto en- 
joyed and granted to them by my ancestors and myself, 
“Vane LONDONDERRY.” 

This elegant specimen of n 
dalism has met the resistance it deserved. The N ew- 
townards Tenant-right Committee met on the l4th, 
Dr. William Moore in the chair, read the “ Vane 
Londonderry” proclamation, and unanimously 
adopted the following sturdy resolutions :— 
“That this committee have heard read with 
and indignation the foregoing manifesto ; 
not doubt its authenticity, 


surprise 
that they dare 
and cannot but regard it as 
worthy of Lord Londonderry. At the same time, they 
take leave to consider the issuing of such a circular as 
an infringement of the free action and civil rights of his 
tenant-farmers, which they recommend them to resist 
with spirit by attending, universally, the meeting of 
Tuesday next; and the committee submit that these 
proceedings on the part of landlords amount to such an 
invasion of the liberty of free men as to call loudly on 
the Government and the Legislature for such a tenant- 
right measure as will put an end, once and for ever, to 
such acts of attempted despotism. 

“ WILLIAM Moors, M.D., Chairman.” 


There were upwards of sixty tenant-right farmers 
present when these resolutions were passed, a large 
majority of whom were tenants of Lord London- 
derry, says the Banner of Ulster, 


THE EXPOSITION PROTESTS. 

Those long lists, enumerating the awards of the juries, 
which occupied the daily journals last week, have 
been the subjects of endless comment. Protests were 
to be expected, and protests have come forth, We 





| machine for 


still extant; and that what there is of him | 
y have given | 
y may despair of getting up | 
the verdict of 1846, but, at all | 
elvoir will stand fast to the old | 


signalize two. The Chevalier Claussen exhibited a 
preparing flax and manufacturing linen 
of a novel construction. The invention seemed to 
have many advantages. Obviously it was, as a 
new invention, either good for nothing or of great 
value. It is certainly not perfect; but it is less im- 
perfect than existing methods, and supplies some ad- 
mitted requirements—to state only one, the carrying 
on of manufacture in conjunction with agriculture. 
The Chevalier has, however, been awarded only a 
prize medal, or kind of very honourable mention, and 
this he has declined to accept, we think with great 
reason. It seems to have been an error of judgment 
on the part of the jury. New inventions are seldom 
perfect; but here was a more than respectable be- 
ginning. Claussen’s machine has been one of the 
notorieties of the season, and for originality deserved 
one of the highest prizes, 

The next protest is that of the musicians. This 
is a singular case, quite different from that of M. 
Claussen. Here we find that the decision of the 
jury appointed to award the prizes for the best 
musical instruments—a jury composed of men like 
William Sterndale Bennett, the Chevalier Neukomm, 
and Sir Henry Bishop—reversed by the Council. 
There appears to be great reason in this protest, and 
the conduct of the Council remains among the in- 
scrutable mysteries. 

With respect to other protests here are samples. 
Mr. Loseby protests against three out of four council 
medals having been awarded to foreigners in the 
section of Horology, on the ground that his own im- 
provements give this country ‘an undoubted claim 
to the merit of having originated the chief improve- 
ments effected in chronometers and clocks within the 
last century.” Mr, J.H. Pape declines the prize 
awarded to him, as he objects to prize giving. He 
wishes it to be distinctly understood that he does not 
in any way blame the jury. 

“On the contrary,” he writes, ‘‘I ought to be satisfied 
to find myself in the same position as Messrs, Broadwood 
and Collard, who made a display of good and beautiful 
instruments, worthy of their extensive establishments 
whereas those of my important new inventions, which I 
had intended for the Exhibition, were not completed in 
time.” 

M. Guillerez exhibited “lentils” and he is not so 
much as mentioned ! 

“ Medals,” he sa 
tobacco,’ and snuff,’ 
ducer of a new food, 
and in the East—th 


ys, “‘ are given to ‘ rolls of 
and ‘white wheat’; and the intro- 
80 extensively used on the Continent 
€ person who has spent hundreds of 
pounds to acclimatize that vegetable ‘so nutritious, so 
prolific, so wholesome’ (see Dr. Royle, Dr. Shaw, 
Kichoff, Playfair, and the Bible)—is altogether forgotten, 
because, perhaps, his ‘ Lentils ” were not showy enough.” 


Messrs. Crawford and Lindsay, of Banbridge, 


ineteenth century fed 


are not among those who have been ‘ honourably men- 


These are not all, but by are sufficiently 
characteristic of the general run of protests, 





THE VON BECK MYSTIFICATION. 
To the Editor of the Lzapgr. 
Stz,—Will you oblige me and the friends in Bir- 
am oe whom I acted in the affair of the 
soi-disant Baroness yon Beck, by inserting the 
accompanying statement, the originals of which, 
signed by the parties making them, I also forward to 
you? To show the necessity for publishing them, I 
preface them with some extracts from the Re ion, 
collected by Mr. Derra, and published by Mr. 
Bentley. e are very desirous that the whole truth 
of this sad affair should be known—it has been to us 
a painful matter ; when we received the “ Baroness” 
with hospitality, we believed we did right; when we 
committed her to the police, we believed we did 
right: the evidence in her favour when first she 
came to us seemed strong, the evidence against her 
at last seemed stronger. Whether Mr. Derra has 
told a “plain, unvarnished” tale, I must leave you 
to determine, when ae have read the following 
papers. am, Sir, yours truly, 
Grorcr Dawson. 


On p. 6 it is said of Mr. Derra “ that he was requested 
to step into another room, as there was a gentleman 
there who wanted to speak to him. Derra immediately 
obeyed the summons; but no sooner was he outside and 
the door shut, than he was seized by two policeman, 
hurried along the passage, and thrust into a cab, which 
was in a All his demands for explanation as to 
the nature of the charge upon which he was arrested 
were treated with contempt and insult.” . . . , , 

“The Baroness and Kaszonyi were still in the room, 
knowing nothing of what had befallen Derra. About 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour after his removal, 
Mr. Richard Peyton approached the Baroness and po- 
litely offered her his arm, intimating his wish to 
to her in private. She accepted his support, and left the 
room, when the same scene was ed over again. She 
could not speak English, and it is easy to conceive the 
terror of a helpless woman thus dragged from the midst 
of a social ee where the very moment before she 
had been treated with all possible respect and attention ; 
dressed as she was for an evening party, and infirm in 
health, suddenly, and in ignorance of her alleged crime, 
carried off to prison.” 

Compare with this the evidence gi 
Mr. Stephens, Chief Superintendent of the Birmingham 
Police, on the occasion of the inquest. It is as follows 
(quoted from the Birmingham Mercury of September 6), 

‘‘A warrant, signed by Mr. James James, was on Friday 
last placed in his hands for the apprehension of d . 
on a charge of obtaining money by false pretences, and 
in consequence, between eight and nine o’clock the same 
night, he proceeded in company with Sub-inspector 
Sandy, to the house of the last witness (Mr. H. W. 
Tyndall). The deceased was called into a room appro- 
priated to her use, and the nature of the charge was 
explained to her through an interpreter, Mr. R. Peyton. 
Fora moment afterwards she seemed surprised, but soon 
recovering herself, she put on her attire and walked 
readily to the car.” 
Mr. Stephens having detailed her treatment in the 
night, the Coroner observed, “The evidence of Mr. 
Stephens clearly proved that the deceased had been sub. 
jected to no unnecessary degree of restraint, but had 
been treated with proper care and attention.” 

On p. 8 of the Refutation Mr. Derra says :— At 
length the morning began to dawn upon this night of 
misery. The violence of the tempest that raged within 
me began to abate: I could think of my position with 
something like calmness. I sat down upon the wretched 
bench that served fora bed, and tried to comprehend the 
circumstances of the last few hours, and to discover, if 
possible, the cause of my captivity. Whilst reflecting 
upon these subjects, my attention was attracted by a low 
mournful sound, which seemed to proceed from the cell 
adjoining that in which I was confined. I had been 
aware of this noise all night, though I was so distracted 
with my own passions that it did not excite my special 
notice. It sounded like the voice of a hutan being in 
distress. I approached the partition and listened 
attentively, and soon distinguished the voice of the 
unhappy Baroness. She was groaning vere and 
praying that some Christian would give her a glass of 
cold water for Christ’s sake! and send her a physician, 
as she was dying. She rT. German, and, therefore, 
was not understood; but I heard a rough voice cry to 
her several times to be quiet. I begged the keeper very 
movingly to allow me to go out of my cell for a few 
minutes; he did so, and accompanied me himself, I 
looked into the Baroness’s cell; she was sitting upon the 
side of the bed. I was astounded at the change which 
had taken place in her appearance since the last evening ; 
her face was shrunken and unnaturally i. She swayed 
from side to side, unable to sit in an upright position, and 
kept up a continual low wailing. 
*‘ As soon as she saw me through the 
beckoned me to stay, arose from the bed, and staggered 
to the wall, against which she supported herself whilgt 
she crawled to the door, outside which I was standing. 


ven on oath by 





grating, she 


Ireland, get no prize for linens and sheetings. ‘They 
complain that their articles were not even examined, 


“‘ All the Irish linens that have gained medals bear 
traces of examination. The constitution of the jury we 


knew was against our interests; of course, we have not 
been awarded a medal, and happy are we to add that we 


‘I am falsely charged with being no baroness,’ she said, 
‘and they say that we are impostors.’ (On p. 6, she was 
dragged away in ignorance of her alleged crime.) Her 
voice was altered and wild, and she sobbed convulsively 
when she uttered these words, She then cried out, 





‘Send me a physician—I am dying—a little water! a 
little water ! for Jesus’ sake !’ 
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“The keeper, Joseph Yeates-—let his name be recorded 
with honour—was kind enough to procure her a glass of 
water, which she had prayed for in vain in her own 
language for nine hours and a half. I then returned to 
my cell, to await the investigation, which I was informed 
would take place at eleven o’clock, before the town 
magistrates.’ 

INSPECTOR GLOSSOP’S STATEMENT. 

“T am inspector in the Birmingham police force. I 
am the governor of the prison in Moor-street, and reside 
in the house attached thereto. On the night of Friday, 
the 29th of August last, a person called the Baroness 
von Beck slept ina room in my house, and Elizabeth 
Taylor was with her during the night. On the same 
night Constant Derra was in one of the cells of the 
prison. It is not gee for a person in that cell to hear 
what passed in the bedroom where the female prisoner 
slept that night. On the next morning (Saturday) she 
was removed to one of the cells, and was attended to by 
Mrs. Beaumont. I saw her there about nine o'clock. 
Seeing that she was ill, I inquired what she would like 
to have. She said, ‘Nothing.’ However I gave her 
some brandy. Mrs, Beaumont had previously taken her 
some tea. fone was in the nextcell. After speaking 
to the female prisoner, I went to him and asked him who 
she was. He said he did not know. I asked him if he 
had heard me talking to her. He said he had, but did 
not know her; and asked me what sort of a woman she 
was. Itoldhim. He said he did not know her, but if I 
would let him see her he would tell me. I told him J 
could not do that, and left him. The bed on which the 
female prisoner lay in my house was a good feather bed, 
and hadcleansheetsthatnight. Derrahad in his cell agood 
mattress, pillow, and rug, and a good bedstead—exactly 
the same as our constables have themselves to sleep on. 
—Dated this 17th day of October, 1851.—GrorcE 
Guossor.” 

SERGEANT BEAUMONT’S STATEMENT. 

“‘Tam sergeant in the police force of Birmingham, 
and head turnkey at the prison in Moor-street, Birming- 
ham. On Friday night, the 29th of August last, I re- 
ceived Constant Derra at the prison, and locked him up 
in one of the cells of the prison. I had charge of him 
until he was taken into the police court on Saturday 
morning. He did not leave his cell until he was taken 
into the court, except between six and seven o’clock on 
Saturday morning, when he was taken to the end of the 
corridor, on to which his cell opened, to wash himself. 
He said nothing to me about having heard any groaning, 
nor did I hear any myself; and he did not have any com- 
munication with any other prisoner. Soon after seven 
o'clock on Saturday morning Mrs. Taylor brought a 
female prisoner, who was cailed the Baroness von Beck, 
to me, and she was placed in one of our cells. She asked 
me for some water, and 1 recommended her to have some 
tea instead, and my wife got some tea for her. The walls 
dividing the cells are fourteen inches thick. There was 
no prisoner in either of the cells adjoining to that which 
Derra occupied on the night of the 29th of August. Dated 
the 17th of October, 1851.—Joun Beaumont, Sergeant.” 


MRS. BEAUMONT’S STATEMENT. 

“‘T am the wife of Sergeant J. Beaumont, and am in the 
habit of attending on female prisoners at the Birming- 
ham prison. On Saturday morning, the 30th of August, I 
attended upon a female prisoner called the Baroness von 
Beck. From between seven and eight o’clock until 
eleven o'clock, when she died. I took her some tea and 
toast about eight o’clock, but she declined to take it; she 
asked for water, and I gave her some. I gave her water 
very frequently, and did all I could to sooth and comfort 
her. In the next cell to that in which she was there was 
a young man called Constant Derra. He did not see or 
have any communication with her.—Dated the 17th of 
October, 1851.—ELizaBetu BEauMoNT.” 


MRS. ELIZABETH TAYLOR'S STATEMENT. 

“Tam employed at the prison in Moor-street, Bir- 
mingham, to attend on female prisoners. On Friday 
night, the 29th of August last, I passed the night with 
a lady prisoner, who*was called the Baroness von Beck, 
in a bedroomin the Governor's house ; it was on the floor 
above the room in which Mr. Glossop, the governor, slept. 
The bed on which the prisoner lay was a good feather bed. 
There was another bed in the room, but 1 sat upall night, 
as the prisoner seemed ill. She often moaned, but not 
loud enough to be heard evenin the adjoining room. 1 
asked her frequently to have some water, but she always 
refused. in the morning, about seven o'clock, I assisted 
her to dress, and took her down stairs toone of the cells. 
I left her there in the care of Mrs. Beaumont, the wife of 
one of the sergeants. Whilst I was with her she did not 
see any one, except myself, and Mrs. Beaumont, and the 
turnkey.—Dated the 17th of October, 1851.—E1LizaBeTH 
TaYLor,” 

JOSEPH YEATES’S STATEMENT. 

**T am aconstable inthe Birmingham police force ; on 
Saturday, the 30th of August last, I was on duty at the 
prison in Moor-street, from seven o’clock in the morning 
until after eleven o’clock. I went round the cells in the 
course of my duty. I found in the first a lady, who I was told 
was the Baroness von Beck. She was lying down on the 
mattress; she was dressed; she seemed ill. Mrs. Beau- 
mont soon after brought her some tea; after this, she 
asked me frequently for water. I always gave her some 
water whenever she asked, and I saw Mrs. Beaumont 
take her water. I saw Inspector Glossop take her a 
glass of brandy. In the next cell was Mr. Derra; I spoke 
to him; he frequently asked for water and I gave it him, 
he also had pen, ink, and paper given to him at his 
request; he asked me how the Baroness was ; he did not 
leave his cell until he was taken into the public office. 
I then unlocked his cell, and Sergeant Be t took 


MATTHEW HILL AT BIRMINGHAM. 

Great praise is due to Mr. M. D. Hill, the Re- 
corder of Birmingham, for his consistent exertions 
to prevent rather than punish crime. Last year, in 
his charge to the grand jury, he put forward, it will 
be remembered, a theory on this subject which 
attracted great notice from the public, and consider- 
able discussion in the press. He proposed to ‘hold 
in restraint known malefactors who could be shown 
on sufficient evidence to pursue crime as a calling, 
although by their dexterity and good fortune they 


vhad been able to elude the proof of any specific 


offence.”” At the opening of the Quarter Sessions, 
on the 18th instant, Mr. Hill again recurred to the 
subject, and delivered another charge, sustaining and 
elaborating the views he took last Michaelmas, He 
was bound to say, he observed, that he had carefully 
considered all the objections which had been urged 
against his plan, that he had weighed the arguments 
on both sides, and taken into account some general 
facts, and that the result was the confirmation of his 
original views. Those views embraced a speculative 
opinion and a practical proposal :— 

‘* My speculative opinion was, that all persons living 
without visible means of support, and who, in the belief 
of witnesses acquainted with their way of life, are main- 
taining themselves by crime as their stated calling, ought 
to be called upon to prove themselves in the enjoyment 
of some honest means of subsistence; and | further 
submitted that, in the absence of such proof, they 
should be bound to give sureties for good conduct; and 
again, that failing to give satisfactory security, they 
should be committed to prison for a limited period. This 
was my theory.” 


The ground of this theory was that professional 
marauders were well known to the police, and that 
with such knowledge at its disposal society was not 
only justified but bound to use it for the general pro- 
tection. So far theory. His practical proposal he 
had limited in its application to convicted criminals 
for several obvious reasons. Conviction established 
the fact of criminality; but in the majority of in- 
stances there was no evidence nor probability that 
the convicts had abandoned their evil course. “In- 
deed,”’ asks Mr. Hill, “ how should there be ?”’ 


“The administration of the law proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of retribution. The criminal is convicted of a given 
offenee, and has measured out to hima given length of 
punishment. It is true that during his term of confine- 
ment we take some steps to reform him, which are more 
or less adapted to attain thatend. But his detention is 
neither in the first instance regulated by an estimate of 
the time required for that purpose, nor is there any 

ower to continue it until his reformation is effected. 

he prisoner is afflicted with a moral disease, but the 

risoa cannot be considered in the light of a hospital for 
its treatment without exposing the administration of 
criminal justice to ridicule. For what should we think 
of an hospital for the cure of a malignant and infectious 
disease (and surely no disease can be more malignant or 
more infectious than crime), if the rule of its governors 
was to keep the patient, not until he is cured, buta 
week, a month, or a year, according to a principle of re- 
gulation quite irrespective of his condition at the time of 
his dismissal, and making it altogether a matter of acci- 
dent whether he is relieved of his distemper, or whether 
he is sent forth to spread infection throughout the land, 
As long, then, as punishment is measured out on the 
retributive principle, so long an individual once con- 
victed must remain an object of just and unavoidable 
suspicion; and the class to which he belongs may rea- 
sonably be selected for any experiment which the welfare 
of the community requires to be instituted.” 


There is good reason to believe that criminals 
pursue a career of depredation for long periods with 
impunity ; and Mr, Hill finds the reason for this in 
the fact that “our present system of punishments 
offers great facilities, not to say inducements, to a 
training to crime.’ Mr. Hill powerfully illustrates 
his view by an ingenious comparison between “ our 
present mode of proceeding to criminals’’ and “ that 
which we pursue when our wish is not to deter but 
to stimulate and encourage.” 


‘* What is our treatment of our children in their edu- 
cation? Do we not give them short and easy lessons at 
first, lest they should be disgusted with learning at the 
outset, and so close their minds against the lessons of 
their teachers? And do we not augment their tasks 
with the growth of their strength, and in proportion as 
practice adds to their ability for mental application? Do 
we not, in short, graduate the rate of their progress ac- 
cording to their powers of action and endurance? Well, 
then, let us now consider our treatment of criminals, 
When the juvenile offender first presents himself at 
the bar, we give him a slight imprisonment, just 
enough to accustom him to short separations from 
his companions, and to dispel the wholesome illusion 
which had made the gaol a place of fear, because it 
was a place of mystery.. On the next occasion he re- 
mains longer ; but he has become practised in prison life, 
and bears confinement far better than he would have 
done but for his former lesson. This process is repeated 
from time to time, while the moral which the wretched 
creature draws from his alternations of confinement and 
freedom is, not to refrain from offending, but to commit 

oy 





him out; he passed the cell where the Baroness was, 

but he did not speak to her ; he did not say a word to me 

about having heard any groaning, and he did not ask me 

. take him to the Baroness.—October 16, 185].—Joseru 
EATES, 





in such a manner as shall least expose him to the 
risk of detection; and, moreover, that when at length 
detected he ought to bear his privations with as much of 
contempt and defiance as he can command; consoled by 
the prospect of restored freedom, and the hope of better 
fortune in future. Js not this, gentlemen, a fair pa- 





rallel? And does it not show that our treatmen, 

lefactors is better calculated to confirm ean hd = 
doing than to withdraw them from crime? It wil] = 
served that I speak of the general working of our Ob. 
That there are many exceptions to the rule I om cua 
believe.” oe 


Having established this position, he points oyt the 
startling fact that for many years we have been 
dually mitigating the severity of our criminal code 
of our criminal administration, and lessening the 
periods of imprisonment. Not only this, but those 
colonies set apart as penal settlements, have ac 
refused to admit more convicts into their limits, 
And these two facts, taken in connection 

the system of retributive punishment, lead t 
the belief that henceforward considerable addi. 
tions will and must be made to the number 
convicts roaming at large, not only unrefor 
hardened and educated in the practice of ey} 
Having no colonial outlets for our convicts with 
limited terms of imprisonment, it is obvious that 
there must be a permanent augmentation among y 
of liberated convicts. He does not advocate tran. 
sportation but points out the inevitable Consequence 
of its stoppage while the country adheres to the 
system of retributive punishment. This will reguip 
some special remedy, and what is the remedy Mr, 
Hill proposes ? 

‘*T propose that every person who has been convictej 
of a felony or of a misdemeanour implying fraud (a 
obtaining goods under false pretences, knowing] passing 
base coin, and the like) shall be liab'e to be rea 4 with ag 
follows :—If after the expiration of his imprisonmey, 
under his conviction he shall be brought before a magi 
trate charged with still persevering in crime, it shalt 
the duty of the magistrate, if the witnesses by evidence 
of general conduct satisfy his mind that the charge js 
estsblished, to call on the prisoner to show that he enjoys 
the means of honest subsistence either from his : 
his labour, the kindness of his friends, the bounty of the 
charitable, or from his parish. Should he succeed ig 
adducing this proof, he is to be discharged. Should not 
such proof be forthcoming, he is next to be called 
to give bail for his good behaviour. Supposing him to 
answer this demand, he is to be still entitled to his dis 
charge. But in the event of his failure, he is then tobe 
held to bail on his own recognizances, and his case to be 
sent to a jury at the assizes or sessions, when, if a verdiet 
pass against him, he is to be imprisoned for a term tobe 
fixed by the law, but capable of diminution by the judges 
before whom he is tried.” 


Mr. Hill thinks that this proposal “sufficiently 
guards the accused against the danger of being de. 
prived of his liberty on fallacious grounds.” Indeed, 
the species of objection to which he thought his pr 
posal most obnoxious was that it offered “ too many 
chances of escape to be practically efficient for the 
restraint of criminals. But this objection has not 
been advanced. On the contrary, it has been urged 
that Mr, Hill’s proposal provides too little protection 
against possible injustice. Mr. Hill admits thatno 
court is infallible, that no touchstone of testimony 
has been discovered, and that innocent men may 
convicted. But these are general objections no more 
applicableto his scheme than to the ordinary and careful 
administration of justice. Indeed, he thinks that the 
trials he proposes would not be so open to these 
charges as trials for specific offences. Mr. Hill drew 
a vivid and touching picture of the Frome violatioa 
and murder :— 


‘Gentlemen, the crying necessity of this jurisdictio 
80 presses itselfon my mind that I cannot refrain 
adverting to it once more. But few days have elapsed 
since the part of England in which I reside (the county 
of Somerset) was the scene of an appalling outragt, 
filling the district with indignation and horror. 
girl, fifteen years old, was left by her parents alone s& 
their dwelling, during their necessary attendance # 
the neighbouring market at Frome. On their retum 
home they found her dead body stretched on the foot, 
and dabbled in blood. In the open day—in how 
not distant from others of the hamlet, and near 1 
a main road—had this unhappy girl lost her life 
in the defence, and alas! in the unsuccessful defence 
her purity, The pangs of death were sharpened by i 
cruel ignominy of violation. How much less hideow 
had been her fate—how much less bitter the grief of her 
bereaved parents—had she been devoured by a be 
prey! Her image would then have dwelt in their m 
mory unsullied by those revolting associations of pol 
tion with which it will now for ever be mingled ! 8 
convict then, I ask, to exhaust all our sympathies? 
we to have no thought for the myriads of honest # 
faithful subjects exposed to the same frightful perils 
deeply feeling the want of protection, the comfort of whos 
lives is oftentimes destroyed by the perpetual fear 
harasses their minds ?”’ 


But, he says, those who fear great evils from his 
proposal advocate the use of firearms in the defence 
of life and property ; a remedy he condemns 48 ' 
more dangerous to society than the practical adopt? 
of his own proposal. Yet he winds up his ¢ 4 
with the obvious admission that with the ee 
present state we must protect ourselves from ml 
burglars as we best can. , 
Nevertheless, gentlemen, if the law will perait 
known ruffians to remain at large, these barbarous “ir 
dies perhaps cannot, and most certainly will not, be od of 
pensed with; yet, who does not see that any meth is, 
trial, however rude and defective, even Lynch law it 
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infini be preferred? I have now, gentlemen, I 
. t, Pena a plan is not open to the objections 
tae} have been raised against it; but I cannot con- 
i arodoxical as it may appear) avowing 
ate os gratified than Feoaead at these 
spjeetions. They prove how deeply Englishmen are 
imbued with instinctive reverence for the liberty of the 
subject This, like every other sentiment, may be car- 
e to an unwarranted length. On the question before 
I think it has been so treated; but I for one will 
yer bear in mind that personal freedom is the surest 
foundation of our other liberties, and that hostility toany 
jnterference with it challenges my respect, even when it 
execeds the limits of a reasonable jealousy. If, then, 
on calm consideration, my proposal shall be found by the 
yerdict of reflective men unwisely to infringe on that 
noble privilege, none will rejoice more sincerely than 
myself that I have not been taken at my word, 
Grateful shall I be to those who will have saved me from 
the life-long sorrow of having inflicted injury where I 

pad humbly hoped to suggest an important benefit.” 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
The Macelesfield Courier, that lugubrious of country 
pers contains the following startling announce- 
aoe. ’ People say “‘ See the Bay of Naples and 
die,” we say, read the Macelesfield Courier and take 
al hat England should 
“ le think it impossible that England show 
A hold the rank qnung the nations which it once 
held, or which many think it still holds, It must be con- 
fessed that it would be a most desirable thing to persuade 
foreign countries to abandon war at a time when, accord- 
to the Times, two millions out of two millions and a 
half of the inhabitants of London and its neighbourhood 
are fed with foreign corn. The inhabitants of London 
are bound, on pain of starvation, to do all they can to 
jnduce Government to submit to every indignity rather 
than defend its rights—to say nothing of its honour, 
which some hold cheap. If the impossibility of review- 
the Free Trade measures involves the impossibility 
of preventing the degradation of England, we can only 
say we are sorry for it, and content ourselves with adding 
the Moslem expression of pious resignation : ‘ It is the 
will of God!’”” 


The Northern Whig touches gracefully upon the 
topic of last week, the provincial visits of the Queen, 
comparing the progress of Elizabeth with the tour 
of Victoria, ending with this question :— 

“« Of what value were all her pomp, and pageants, and 
parade, to the maiden Queen, weighed in the balance 
with one hour’s enjoyment of the domestic felicity that 
brightens the existence of her successor? Elizabeth and 
Victoria—what a suggestive contrast! ‘The sixteenth 
century and the nineteenth—the times, of a surety, are 
wondrously changed. -Does any witless mortal linger 
yet, who, comparing the present with the past, would 
wish for a return to those old troubled, boisterous days ?” 


The Nation commences a page of brilliant leaders 
with an article on the Famine Debts pointing out a 
way towards Irish landlord rehabilitation :— 


‘Now, ifthe Irish landlords had common sense they 
would see that all this lies before them—and that the 
only way of dealing with it is by making fair terms with 
their tenants at once. Itis not the Consolidated An- 
nuities Rate that is driving the people to America—that 
is only the last straw on the camel’s back. People 
would readily pay any rates, if there were no rents. 
But the camel aforesaid might quite as readily pass 
through the proverbial difficulty of a needle’s eye, asa 
tenant live liable, with heavy and unjust taxation, to all 
theirresponsible and expensive burdens of Irish land- 
lordism. When the landlords say Tenant Right anda 
‘ Bill of Particulars,’ we will open our ears very wide to 
them. Now then, speak up, gentlemen!” 


Commenting on Mr. Hume’s Edinburgh speech, 
the Leeds Times quotes the passage wherein Mr. 
Hume says that he does not wish to extend the 
suffrage as a boon, but as a right :— 


“On that principle the people’s party in the house of 

ommons ought to take their stand; and, while refusing 
no offer which will give an expansion to the suffrage, 
Providing it be an honest and not a fraudulent expansion, 
their business should be to proclaim that such conces- 
sions can be only regarded as stages in advance, not as 
the terminus of the onward movement towards full 
political emancipation. 


* Parliamentary Reform, what is it to be?’’ is the 
home topic of the Preston Guardian, ‘ Let those who 


support the state, control the state” exclaims the 
wniter :— 


“We are not afraid to admit that the adoption of this | 


suffrage shall'not be universal ? The President was raised | Norbury, Esq. The ceremony was performed by the 
to his high office by the people; and he, at the least, is Reowent Lord Wriothesley Russell. . 
only consistent when he attempts to secure to them that The Honourable Victor Alexander, Master of Kinnaird, 
right which they won for themselves by the revolution. | eldest son of Lord and Lady Kinnaird, died at Rossie 
If France be determined to have a republic, let the people | Priory, on the evening of Saturday, the 18th instant. He 
enjoy it to the very utmost limit; and do not let any | was eleven years of age, having been born in 1840. 
Government, or faction, interposeits weight and authority | Died on Tuesday evening, at the rector’s lodgings, 
to lessen those blessed privileges which republicanism | aged seventy, John Radford, D.D. Dr. Radford (says a 
confers. Let the principle contended for be fairly worked / correspondent) entered college in 1800 and took the 
out,—let the system of popular sovereignty be carried on | degree of B.A. in 1804, passing his examination under 
in a truly _— manner,—and not have the farce | the shortlived system of the statute of 1801. He became 
exhibited to the world of a republic with one half of its | Fellow of his college in November of the same year as a 
population disfranchised.” native of Yorkshire, was tutor for nearly thirty years, 
In an article on the “ Repayment of Advances” and succeeded the well-known and eccentric Dr. Tatham, 
the advocate wittily says, “ To be sure, the Times, as | *® rector, in 1834. 
wana, monly a row, and abuses Celt and Milesian | railway from Mestre to Treviso was opened on the 
to the top of its bent. The drollery, by the way, of - — - 
making Lord Lucan a Milesian, = rd Sligo a 14th instant, Field-Marshal Radetzky assisting at the 
- ceremonies, with all his staff. 
thorough Celt—the | latter being a Brown, andthe | 4 pook and printseller at Pesth has been arrested and 
former a Bingham ! sentenced to eight days’ imprisonment for having in his 
“The liberties of the Continent have been pitched | Possession portraits of revolutionary personages. Another 
below the prescriptive standard of the Holy Alliance, bookseller is now under examination for a similar offence. 
and for the present appear in very hopeless plight,” The Count de Thomar has left England for Brussels. 


says the Liverpool Albion, in asensible paper on the tho os Se eee to proceed te 
Continental press :— 


Yes! they are all of one Family; we find that it is so 
‘That which for the nonce seems to render the future | from the Corriere Mercantile of Genoa, of the 17th instant, 
most disheartening is the unanimous hostility evinced | which announces the arrival of the Duke of Leuchten- 
against the chief instrumentality by which not only | berg, at Naples, on the 7th. ‘ The Prince,” says the 
political freedom has been won but advances made in | correspondent of that journal, in a letter dated the 10th, 
every line of civilization, The popular sentiment, that | ‘arrived in the French steamer Languedoc, and 
the “Liberty of the Press ‘is like the air we breathe, | alighted with his suite at the hotel of the Russian Em- 
without it we die,” seems reversed in the councils of the | bassy. At one o'clock he waited on the King, who re- 
despots; and instead of coupling a wholesome vitality | turned his visit an hour afterwards, dressed in a Russian 
with its exercise, they associate their own humiliation. uniform. The Duke was likewise visited by all the other 
——- of the a a P 
eres A lady of considerable beauty, and still young, dieda 
PERSONAL NEWS AND GOSSIP. few weeks ago, says the Conshitutionnel, zt te Batig- 
Royalty abideth at Windsor Castle, whence the | nolles. As she had lived alone, the Juge de Paix of the 
Queen and her children walk forth in “the Home- | district took possession of her furniture and her effects, 
park and slopes,” enjoying the fine autumn prospect, | 00 behalf of the heirs. Amongst other things was a 
while Prince Albert goes shooting with Lord Gran. | Father large collection of richly bound books. On open- 
ville. Altogether a pleasant contrast to drives through | 178 One of the volumes, the Juge de Paix found a will; 


sy in a second there was a second will, and in nearly all the 
Sethinge and among the craigs of Ballater, and deer- others there were others. Each of these wills was of a 


: F A . different date, and each constituted a different person 

Bloomerism is appearing at various places, notably | universal legatee. ‘These legatees were all young 
next week at Hanover-square-rooms, where & | men—officers of the army, advocates, shopmen, artists, 
Bloomer ball is to be held. This is a “ great fact.” | actors, students, architects, and physicians, in short, of 
Sois the cost of a ticketa large sum. But “it is | every profession, and of almost every class of society. 
necessary to keep low vulgar Bloomers” out of the | Inquiries having been instituted, it was ascertained 
sacred precincts of fashion; low vulgar Bloomers— | that the lady had married eight or ten years before, 
that is, people with no ready money, and net prepared , but being of a romantic disposition, had soon 
to get into debt | violated her fidelity to her husband, and ae 

It is now pretty freely circulated that at the late council oun lands Ga Gee ‘treet ler Soins 
only three numbers of Lord John Russell’s Cabinet sup- | tions ‘with each were, however, of short duration, 
ported hie new Teform Bill proposition, "The otter | owing to the fcklenew of her dspostion; but having, 


This division in the Cabinet has caused great conster- | ie bee ‘So ene co a be 
nation.— Morning Herald. ' | lover. Each will thus set aside that which preceded it, 

The Earl of Westmoreland, who reached Vienna on | put the last of all was valid. The Judge de Paix caused 
the ]4th instant, had a interview on the 15th with Prince | the person named in this last one to be sought for, and 
Schwarzenberg. The Russian minister, Meyendorf, g4ve | he turned out to be a young artist without fortune. He 
a grand dinner in Lord Westmoreland’s honour. All | was warmly congratulated on his good luck, and caleu- 
the chiefs of embassies were invited. = . _ | lated on being placed in comfortable circumstances for 

Dr. Ogle is appointed to succeed Dr. Kidd, as Regius | life, the lady having an income of 30,000f.a year. Buta 
Professor of Medicine at Oxford. | few days ago the husband presented himself and destroyed 

A new “ People’s Hall” was inaugurated at Col- | aj! the artist’s hopes, by producing his marriage contract, 
chester, on Tuesday week. The chief speaker was | which established him inheritor of all his wife might 


Professor Airy. : | leave at her death. 
The beautiful porphyry vase contributed to the Great 


Exhibition by the King of Sweden and Norway, which | Mr 
formed so conspicuous an ornament in the Swedish de- | . 
partment, has been presented by his Majesty to Prince 
Albert. 

The office of Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine | 














Powers, the American sculptor, whose Greek 
Slave formed such a point of attraction in the Great 
Exhibition, is now engaged on a statue of great beauty 
and of great allegorical interest, both as regards his own 


: | try andthe prospects of the world at large. It re- 
of Lancaster, which has recently been vacated by the sete : : ere 
Solicitor-General, has been vo Rh by the Chancellor aces ye wader “i of s beautiful female 
of the Duchy on Richard Bethell, Esq., Q. C. figure, « “¥ oy vee . ao pene =— > 

The election of a representative in Parliament for this hilfulle a : ~— rr a aati op ae ao 
borough (Bradford) took place on Tuesday, when Mr. skilfully disposed so as to form the support of the statue, 


i. é . oe The voluptuous beauty of the figure, the smiling expres- 
Robert Milligan, a iberal, was elected without opposition, sion of ee face, and tas richness of her cap, bracelets, 
there being no other candidate. 


; : and armlets of native gold, are sufficient to awaken the 

Clive returned ten percent to his Shropeire tenantry, |eutbusiaem of these who, shrough avarice or through 
foe ent day" in Apel lat The ‘url of Powis ee | Metal; but here, Indeed, we may say “allie not gold 
oe made a similar abatement of ten per cent. on his turers and the “deceitfulness of riches” are well 
Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart., high sheriff of Northumber- tuted ty © bunch of thorns, whieh ae pearg | 


: a ’ California holds behind her back in her right hand, an 
land, has offered, by public advertisement, three prizes, | which in the first burst of admiration are not visible to 
of 100 guineas each, for Essays on Temperance. This 


is the sneriff who so, in such “‘ shabby” state, met Mr. oo — spectator.— Carrespondent of Daily 
Baron Platt, and who was accused by the Baron of dis- “ 








Principle involves the advocacy of universal suffrage, and | 


never will political righteousness be fulfilled until 
Universal suffrage is conceded. In the mean time, 
Owever, we must devote our attention to what is 
probable of attainment, and therefore we concur in the 
demand now being made by the National Reform Asso- 


Ciation for household suffrage. With this must be | 


associated the ballot, and what in our opinion is equally 


Important, the adoption of comprehensive electoral dis- 
tricts, in 


Constituenc.es.”’ 


_ Toryism speaking plain truths with manly con- 
sistency is always worth recording. Thus the Exeter 


Flying Post in blunt phrase comments on French | 


Politics ;— 


lieu of the present scatterred and isolated | 


| cause is at all raised by the advocacy of its fair profes- 


, wie - We have picked up the following curious specimen of 
loyalty; because his Clarence was not very brilliant, his the lengths which the good genius of Puff will lead astute 
harness only plated, and the sole attendant a footman ! traders c= . 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble was thrown from her horse at : 
Brighton, on Thursday week. The shock was great, but 
— gave the reading announced for that | 4),;, week, and its value is still 44s. per cwt. if small and 

yening. i 4 i 

Dr. Lees delivered a Lecture on Temperance in the age a eee eared; bat T tel bee ——— 
Great Room, Exeter-hall, on eee to a large au- vance, if the weather would alter to a keen frost. 
dience. Mrs. Tracey, an American lady, habited in the Butter sells very slow, and prices are by no means firm. 
Bloomer costume, appeared on the platform. L . 3, | The ‘ Exhibition Palace,’ as it is termed, closes to-day, 

Bloomerism appears in various parts of London; in | .14 this will end one of the most monstrous pests that 
the Dean-street T heatre, at the Horns Tavern, and in ever beset acommercial country; it has robbed the trade 
the John-street Institution. We cannot say that the | o¢ 1 merous districts, and destroyed the peace of many 
a family: besides upsetting the industry and productive 
powers of our nation.—I am, Dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

** GEORGE Penson.” 

Observe the uuction of the thing. Eggs and butter 
Married, on Tuesday last, at St. Peter’s Church, | mixed up with that “ monstrous pest,” the Exhibition. 


** 43, Newgate-street, London, October 11, 1851. 
“* Dear Sir,—The demand for pork has been very good 


sors. Bad taste, want of judgment, and a certain vul- 
garity, have beset the whole agitation. 





“ But why should men who uphold a republican form | Eaton-square, Lord Cosmo George Russell, son of the | Mr. Penson ought to have a chair of logic specially in- 


of Governme 





nt, object to one of its essential elements? | late, and half-brother of the present, Duke of Bedford, | stituted for him, that his wonderful faculties may not be 


What right has any man in a republic to say that the | to Annie, youngest daughter of the late John George ! lost upon an indifferent world. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE REPEAL 
OF THE TAXES ON KROWLEDGE, 
Brunswick-square, 
October 15, 1851. 

Dear Str,—Inclosed is a copy of our financial report 
up to Michaelmas. It has been made up earlier than 
usual, as it will be necessary to commence agitating im- 
mediately in favour of the motion to be introduced in the 
House of Commons, and which may probably be brought 
forward at an early of the session. The report of 
the proceedings of the Association, and of the state of 
the question, will be issued, as usual, in the beginning 
of the new year. In the mean time, I am jnstructed to 
urge on you the necessity of assisting the Committee in 
every way which your means will allow; and beg to 
suggest that the following things should be done by all 
who are able:— 

1, Subscriptions to be promised immediately, and paid 
as early as convenient. 

2. Petitions to be got up, and as numerously 
as ible, for early presentation next session. 

Fi Public meetings to be held whenever that course is 
practicable. 

4. Letters to be written to the Board of Inland 
Revenue whenever any irregularity ig observed in the 
administration of the law, 

All who are willing to give their personal assistance 
or have any information to communicate, are requested 
to apply to the Secretary ; if p ly, on Wednesday 
pera 8, between ten and two, or on Wednesday even- 
ings, aher eight o'clock. 

Yours faithfully, 


20, Great 








C. Dosson Couuer, Sec. 
Financial Report from the 13th of February, 1851, to 
Michaelmas, 1851. a 
President—'l. Milner Gibson, M.P. 
Treasurer—Francis Place. 
Sub-Treasurer—J. Alfred Novello, 
Chairman—Richard Moore. 
Secretary—C. Dobson Collet, 
20, Great Coram-street, Brunswick-square. 
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Postage ., ee “s ue ee “ 2013 6 
Printing ee 4 es ee oe 32 7 0 

Rent of office, £18. 15s8.; rent of rooms for 
public and special meetings, £13, 58. .. 32 0 0 
Stationery ee ee ee ee e 5 19 10 
Sundries ee oe ee ee ee 13 6 ll 

Travelling expenses of the secretary to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, &c. .. ee oe 5 0 0 
Writing .. ee es ee ee ee 15 0 

Debts of the Newspaper Stamp Abolition 
Committee .. ee ee ee es 46 16 10 
Balance in hands of treasurer ae oe 911 4 
£208 16 0 


Examined and found correct, October 13, 1851. 
Samus. Harutson, Barnsbury-park, Islington. 
P. A. Tayton, Carey-lane. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Parliament was further prorogued on Thursday, at a 
Privy Council held at Windsor, until January 15, 1852. 
Lord Seymour and Earl Granville were sworn of the 
Privy Council. Mr. Richard Kindersley and Mr. James 
Parker (nominated Vice-Chancellors) were presented to 
her Majesty by Viseount Palmerston (officiating for Sir 
G. Grey, Home Secretary), and received the honour of 
Knighthood from her Majesty. Mr, Joseph Paxton, Mr. 
William Cubitt, and Mr. Charles Fox were several.y 
prrconted to the Queen by Viscount Palmerston, and 


ad the honour of knighthood conferred upon them by 
her Majesty. 


Rapidly, very rapidly, the whole contents of the Crystal 
Palace are disappearing. ‘The heroes of the Palace have 
been knighted. What to do with the surplus, is now the 
question most interesting respecting the Exhibition. 

The Society for Improving the Condition of the Labour- 
ing Classes opened, on Wednesday, a portion of the 
Thanksgiving-buildings in Portpool-lane, Gray’s-inn- 
Jane, a8 @ public washhouse for the use of the poor in 
that densely populated neighbourhood. 

M. Caplin, of Manchester, whose name appears in the 
list of persons entitled to Exhibition medals for gym- 
nastic apparatus and orthorachidic instruments, has just 
forwarded a juvenile gymnasium to Buckingham thm 
for the use of the youthful members of the Royal Family. 

Miss Glyn, who was so long one of the chief sup- 
— of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, has again resumed her 

hakspearian readings, On Thursday night she read 
Macbeth in the great room of the Whittington Club to 
an overflowing audience, who were enthusiastic in their 
applause. 

Anew omnibus association has been formed this week, 
to work various omnibus routes, at reduced fares. The 
first route opened is from Bayswater to Tottenham- 
court-road, 2d.; thence to the Bank, 2d. Second 
route, from the Great Western to the Great Northern 
Railway, 3d.; and from the Yorkshire Stingo to King’s- 
cross, 2d, 

A body of carpenters, bricklayers, and labourers 
amounting to 300 or 400, struck work at the terminus of 
the Great Northern Railway on Friday week. The cause 
of the strike was the stoppage of the hour and a half 
allowed to the men on Satutday, The men gained their 
point, 


The organ of Russia and the Foreign Office, the 
Morning Post, published the following announcement 
before any of its contemporaries :—'* We are happy to be 
able distinctly to state, that the political difficulties to 
which we have more than once referred, as having 
threatened to obstruct that important undertaking, the 
proposed railway between Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez, 
may be considered as finally removed, the opposition 
which had been offered on certain technical grounds by 
the Porte to the intentions of Abbas Pasha having been 
honourably reconciled. It is not necessary that, in 
making this announcement, we should at present enter 
into the details of the real history of these transactions, 
on which, as we perceive from some of the speeches 
made at the late public meeting in the City, considerable 
misconception has existed on the part of the public. 
Still less need we enlarge on the immense prospective 
advantages of this plan both to England and to Kgypt, 
or to the high credit which the conduct and ultimate 
arrangement of such an enterprise reflects on our own 
country.” 





The Municipal Council of Marseilles has come to a 
resolution, expressing a desire for the establishment of a 
line of electric telegraph between Paris and Marseilles. 

It is announced that the Duchess d’Angouléme died at 
Frohsdorf on the 19th instant, the anniversary of the 
execution of her mother, Marie Antoinette. 

The Roman Republic abolished and destroyed the 
guillotine. ‘The Pope, with loud exultation of the Ultra- 
montanes, had a new one made,and setitupagain. Itis 
now actively employed in the cause of religion ! 

A powder magazine blew up on the ldth at Kreims, in 
Austria. The whole of the building was destroyed. The 
bodies of three members of a commission, who had been 
on a visit of inspection of the fortress, have since been 
found, but that of the director, who accompanied them, 
has not yet been discovered. ‘l'wo soldiers and a young 
girl were also killed, and several other persons seriously 
injured. 

It is not intended, as stated by some of our contempo- 
raries, to make any further immediate addition to the 
forces now at the Cape or on the voyage to that colony. 
—Globe. 

‘the Glasgow Free (!) Press of last Saturday says :— 
“We avow ourselves the willing slave of the priests; 
and fecl happier under their severest admonition than 
the veriest independent who ever gloried in the impious 
right of private judgment.” 

The vreat cable, for telegraphic communication be- 
tween this country and the Continent, the progressive 
stages of which have already been recorded, was com- 
pleted on Friday, by carrying it up-one mile out of the 
sea to Sangatte, on the Calais coast. Telegraphic com- 
munication between Calais and the South Foreland, the 
latter about three miles from Dover, was practically, and 
for the first time through a perfected sea cable, effected 
between coast and coast; and it is, therefore, hoped that 
no interruption will arise to continuous and successful 
telegraphic intercourse, when arrangements at present 
pending are completed. 

By the screw-steamer Arno, which arrived at this port 
from Italy last week, we had transported to our shores 
an interesting refugee, in the shape of a mere boy, 
sixteen years of age (whose name, for obvious reasons, 
we are not permitted to mention), who literally had to 
** run his country to save his neck.” Half an hour before 
the Arno left Leghorn, he was brought on board, con- 
cealed in a sack, and placed for safety amongst the pro- 
visions in the lazaret. The person in charge of ‘the 
parcel” paid its passage money to England, and thus 
far was all Captain Haram knew about the matter at 
the time. On getting clear of the port, however, it 
turned out that “ the sack,” like many of those occa- 
sionally dropped into the Bosphorus, contained a 
living freight; and a dark-eyed boy made his ap- 
pearance to claim the protection of the commander 
of the vessel. His only credentials were an appeal 
to the sympathies of human nature in assisting a fellow 
creature in distress, and a letter of introduction to 
Messrs. M‘Kean, M'‘Larty, and Co., of this town. It 
appeared that this young gentleman, and a number of 
other precocious spirits, fed formed themselves into a 





secret society for the printing and circulation of religious 


and political works, among which the distribution of the 
Bible, and pamphlets on the ‘‘ freedom of Italy,” formed 
a prominent part. The authorities having got wing of 
their proceedings, several of the members were arrested 
and summarily shot; and to escape a similar fate 
hero was embarked on board the Arno, His 

knew nothing of his connection with the affalr ual 
startled by the appearance of the soldiers to demand the 
person of their son; and for a couple of days Previous to 
the Arno’s arrival at Leghorn, he had been 

from house to house in the suburbs of the city to e8cape 
detection, 





One man has been killed and two others injured by an 
accident at the terminus of the Great Northern Rail 
A great stone was being raised on Monday, the tacks 
broke and the men fell to the ground, the stone crushing 
one. 

Mr, Crosby, the Bristol solicitor alleged to be imp}. 
cated in the Bath poisoning case, has been conmintin 
take his trial for the wilful murder of his baby. It wil] 
be remembered that Elizabeth Slater, or Lewis, had been 
previously committed. Mr, Crosby in the most solemy 
manner protested his entire innocence. 

Mr. Edward Perry, the tinplate worker, of Wolver. 
hampton, has been indicted for perjury, by Mr. William 
Peel, Secretary of the National Trade Association, 
acquitted, on account of the contradictory nature of the 
evidence, 

A master bricklayer, named William Scadden, knocked 
down one of his men, named Taylor, in Chiswell- 
last Saturday. The man died instantly from the blow 
and the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of “ Man. 
slaughter”’ against Scadden. 

A serious fire broke out in the premises of Mr. P; 
at Enfield, on Wednesday. Its magnitude may be 
guessed when we state that it blazed away from Wed. 
nesday midday until Thursday evening; and that the 
property consumed consisted of three barns, eight stacks 
of corn and hay, and many sheds and stables. 

An accident, similar to that at Bicester, occurred on 
Monday at the East Lancashire Railway near Clifton, 
five miles from Manchester. The engine took one line, 
the carriages another. Six passengers were injured, 
but none fatally. 

Maria Stewart, charged with having killed two of her 
illegitimate children, made the following confession og 
Wednesday week :—She said, ‘It is a fortnight to day 
since my child was born.’ I asked her if it was bom 
alive. She said, “ Yes, it was; it wasa fine little girl, 
and after it was born it cried and sucked its fingers, 
pretty dear.” And then in a lamentable kind of wa 
she said, ** Bless the dear child! I cried over it, and ad 
not know what to do withit.” I asked her what timeon 
the Wednesday was the child born. She said “It wa 
born about nine o’clock in the morning, and was alive in 
the afternoon, when I laid hands on it, held it to my 
breast, and let itsuck. It began to cackle, and I thought 
some one would hear it, and that I must kill it. 1 put 
my hand over the mouth, and nipped the throat with m 
fingers, and then took my garter and tied or put itvomad 
the neck, so that it might die easy.’”’ I killed it because 
I thought I should not have a father for my child, ] 
kept it in my bed until Monday morning, the morning of 
the day 1 was taken, when i buried it in my uncle's 
lodge. Itis the second little girl I have murdered, I 
strangled them both. After I murdered the first child, 
I prayed to God, and told him if he forgave me I would 
not do so again. But I have, and if I pray to him again 
he will not hear me.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 
On the 2Ist of October, Mrs. G. H. Lewes, of a daughter, 
On the 8th, at Portclew-house, near Pembroke, South Wales, 
the lady of Alexander John Morison, Esq., M. D., of a daughter. 
On the lith, at Brighton, the Viscountess Downe, of 4 son. 
On the 15th, at Manchester, Mrs. Samuel Ingham, of a daughter, 
On the 15th, at Claysmore, near Entield, the wife of James 
Whatman Bosanquet, of a daughter. 
On the 17th, at the residence of Lord Wemyss, Queen-street, 
Edinburgh, Lady Anne Charteris, of a daughter. 
On the I8th, at Windlestone-hall, county of Durbam, Lady 


Eden, of a son. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 14th of October, at All Saints’ Church, Southampton, 
William Wynne Lodder, Esq., Captain Fifty-ninth Regiment, 
eldest son of Captain Lodder, late of Southampton, to Elizabeth 
Francis, daughter of Henry A. Hardman, Esq., of Laura-place, 
Southampton, and niece of Sir Audrew Armstrong, Baronet, Pe 
and grandniece of the late Lord Ashtown. 

On the 15th, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brompton, 
Augustus Pemberton Gipps, Exsq., to Helen, only daughter of the 
late Reverend George Crookshank, of Chigwell, Essex, and niece 
of Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 

On the 16th, at Bywell St. Andrew’s, Sir Edward Blackett, 
Baronet, of Matfen, Northumberland, to Frances Vese, widow 
of the late William Henry Ord, Esq., M.P. for Newport, Isle of 
Wight, and daughter of the late Sir William Loraine, Baronet. 

On the 2ist, at All Saints’, Fulham, William Knottesford 
Gretton, Esq. (late Fifth Fusiliers), to Annie second daughter of 
Major-General Sir John F. Burgoyne, K.C.B., Inspector-General 
of Fortifications. 





DEATHS. 

On the 13th of October, at Frimley-park, near Bagshot, Lady 
Griselda Tekell, aged seventy-three, wife of John Tekell, Esq, 
sister of Earl Stanhope, and last surviving granddaughter of the 
first Earl of Chatham, 
On the I4th, at Stainton, in Cleveland, Colonel William Gooch, 
late of 4th Dragoons, second son of the late Sir Thomas Gooch, 
of Benacre, in the county of Suffolk, Baronet. 

On the 15th, at her seat, Eastecombe, the Right Honourable 
Eleanor Agnes, Dowager Countess of Buckinghamshire. 

Lately, at Bath, Frances, daughter of the late Reverend G. 
Hodson, rector of Liverpool, and sister of the late Reverend 
Frodsham Hodson, Principal of Brazenose College, Oxford, | 
On the 18th, at Rossie Priory, the Honourable Victor 


Alexander, Master of Kinnaird, 

On the 20th, at her residence in Hyde-park-gardens, the 
Dowager Lady Otway, relict of the late Admiral Sir Robert 
Waller Otway, Baronet, G.C.B., aged sixty-seven. 





On Sunday morning, the 19th, Agnes Scarth, Lady Kelly, the 
beloved wife of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, one of her Majesty's co 
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OUR CIRCULATION. 

been requested, by several disinterested friends 
Wo ineder, > aie the Stamp Returns of the London 
in the report of the Newspaper Stamp Committee. 
We know that we stand well, in comparison with 
the most respectable portion of the weekly journals; 
h the return only includes the first nine months 
of our existence, in 1860, and we have been increasing 
ever since. But we object to instituting invidious com- 
i between our young success and the fortunes. of 
veterans among our contemporaries. In some 
respects the comparison would be fallacious; the value 
of some jourpals not being measured solely by their 
numerical extension. Those of our friends who are in- 
in knowing the comparative amount of our cir- 
gulation last year, can see it for themselves, by getting 

the Report of the Newspaper Stamp Committee. 

This statement appeared in our last number but one— 
in a part of our paper, however, where it escaped notice ; 
and we have had tangible proof that others of our friends 
still need the explanation. We are therefore obliged 
to repeat the answer, and to thank those friends, many of 
them wholly unconnected with us, who have expressed 
go lively an interest and satisfaction in our advancement, 











TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
In reply to inquiries we may state that the Office of the Friends 
of Italy is No. 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 
Allletters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London. 


Pastseript. 


Saturpay, October 25, 











October 24, 1851. 
My Dear Hoorer,—We have seen Kossuth. We 
found him this morning, at Southampton, in the 
house of the hospitable and patriotic Andrews; who 
seems to me, verily, to have been the first man to 
break out in this new and most welcome burst of 





national feeling—after the good old English style— 
that Kossuth’s arrival has awakened. 


Kossuth was surrounded by eager friends—Hun- 
garians, Londoners, men from distant towns, 
seemed ready to tear him in pieces, in their desire to | 
haye him amongst them; and so to convert him, 
by a summary process of enthusiastic worship, at 
once into relics. Nevertheless, he received the depu- 
tation from the central committee with the most 
courteous and kind attention. His portraits 
are sufficiently like for one to recognise him without 
the slightest hesitation ; but not one of them does 
him justice. He has none of their theatrical aspect ; 
they have none of that earnest animation, of that re- 
finement, that almost womanly gentleness which 
mingles so remarkably with manly fire and prompt 
decisive action, indicated both by his speech and 
gesture, While he is in manners the most winning 
of allthe men that I have seen—and you are first 
struck with a fascinating affectionateness in his 
address—the second thing that strikes you is the 
perfect self-possession of the man, He does 
what he means, all that he means, and nothing 
else. He speaks—to us in English, At first the 
alien words came slowly to his tongue; but he 
chooses them with singular fitness; as he proceeds 
you are struck with the clear, lucid, unbroken march 
of the thoughts; for he thinks as closely as he speaks, 

enters upon each section of his subject with 
marked deliberation; but proceeds without hesita- 
on, and lends himself to his subject with a dashing 
Vigour, and a pace that increases as he proceeds. He 
is not carried away by his subject, but gives it rein, 


not only to abstain from interfering, but to insist that 
other states abstain from meddling in the internal 
affairs of any country. That, without a drop of 
English blood or a shilling of English treasure 
would suffice to set the nations . He ac- 
eepted our attentions with thanks; but he put it 
to me to say whether the banquet, proposed by the 
central committee, would furnish the opportunity 
that he had forecast to himself? I could not 
vouch forit—I could not promise that a banquet 
originating with the Working People would be 
my by the leading men of other classes; 

felt shame and sorrow at the divisions of 
my country, incapable of national action. I told 
him of these divisions ; told him that, to speak to all, 
he must address himself to the divided halves ; and 
expressed my belief that it might be his glorious 
mission, by thus doing, to reunite us—that, by his 
glorious and undeniable appeal to nationality, he 
might restore our sense of nationality ; and, declinin 
to advise him, submitting to him what i a: ae 
could, I begged of him to consult his fri d- 
visers who knew both him and us. He promised to 
send his answer. 

Whatever it be, I came away impressed with the 
conviction that his coming would be a blessing to us 
—that it would restore, as it has done in Southamp- 
ton, that feeling of nationality which will unite our 
divided parties and classes, and enable us English- 
men, in standing by Hungary, to learn once more the 
habit of standing by each other.—Ever, my dear 
brother-workman, your affectionate 

Tuornton Hunt, 





The morning papers, speaking generally of that wide 
field of print, present a curious contrasted union of great 
facts and great figments: the journals are engaged in a 
eombined attack upon Kossuth and his career; in 
the same pages they are reporting the spontaneous 
expression of welcome and encouragement which is 
bursting forth from every part of the country—from 
every class — from trades’ associations and_ political 
bodies — from the municipalities—in short, from the 
Nation. There has not been since the Reform Bill—we 
do not except even the anti-corn-law move—anything 
like so combined, so spontaneous, so decisive, and so 
fervid an expression of feeling on the part of the nation, 

The idea of an association, thrown out by Kossuth, 


who | is exactly of the practical and definite kind suited to 


English understanding and habits. ‘he demand that he 
makes upon this country—complete non-intervention— 
exactly meets the conviction and feeling of the immense 
majority. We say that complete non-intervention does 
80; but to this subject we shall return next weck. 

The English people, especially the labouring classes, 
cordially welcome the idea to which Kossuth has given 
his adhesion—the alliance of the Peoples. ‘They aiready 
desired it. The arrival of the Hungarian recalls to 
their minds a leader who has won their respect, and 
who has long been endeared to their regard. As 
he becomes more acquainted with the people, Kos- 
suth will find, as we can vouch from personal know- 
ledge, that there is at present no name so thoroughly 
respected, so trusted, so welcomed witha feeling of long 
affection, as that of Joseph Mazzini. To show that 
Mazzini vouches for a thing, is to satisfy the people of 
this country. As to what journals have said on that 
point—Kossuth can judge of our journals, We speak 
from personal knowledge of the people face to face. ‘They 
welcome Kossuth as the Hungarian Mazzini. 

Kossuth proceeded yesterday to the house of the 
Mayor of Southampton, near Winchester. Great were 
the rejoicings at all the villages, and an ovation at 
Winchester. 

There was some speaking at the house of the spirited 
Mayor of Southampton. We register the last words of 
the speech of Mr. Andrews. They contain the very pith 
of English heartiness and English sympathy. He, the 
Mayor, had received threatening letters for his reception 
of Kossuth, but he disregarded them, and declared that 
so long as he had a home Kossuth should have shelter, 


like a bold and confident horseman that knows | 4nd as long as he had a sixpence Kossuth should share it. 


how to trust both himself and his steed. I 
was introduced by an Hungarian friend, and when 
I introduced Nicholls and Delaforce he shook 
hands with them most courteously and cordially. 
He makes every man feel that his individuality is 
tecognised. I am sure my colleagues shared the 
feelings that took possession of me—of profound 
Tespect for that unconquered leader of his country, 
of ‘personal affection for one who scemed to borrow 

m influence only so much the greater power to 
express his sympathy with his fellow-man. No one 
who has spoken with him can wonder at the power 
which he exercises over his countrymen. In his 
teply to the deputation I was struck with the true 
Statesmanlike purpose that dictated every word, He 
spoke, with frankness and foc, of his strong sympathy 


With the people; himself sprung from them, his | 


political career devoted to elevating their condition, 
ut received so hospitably by the English nation 
without distinction of party or class, it would not be 

oming in him, he said, to make distinctions in 
party or class. His mission, too, must be, to keep fore- 
moet in view the rescue of that country to which his 
life was devoted. He desired a metropolitan oppor- 
funity—during this, his first brief visit to England— 
Of stating his view ; which is, to procure the establish- 
ment of a great Association to support the cause of 

ungary, He desires this country to enforce the 


| 


(Loud cheers.) Honour to right hearty Euglish Richard 
Andrews ! 

The Leeds Town Council, at a special meeting held on 
Thursday, agreed to an address to the illustrious Hun- 
garian patriot, Kossuth, on his arrival in this country. 
The address was carried unanimously. Also Coventry 
met on Wednesday, in St. Mary’s-hall, and agreed that 
an address should be presented to Kossuth. 





The following note from Louis Kossuth to Mr. Toulmin 
Smith is conclusive as to one fact :— 
* Southampton, October 24, 1851. 
* Dear Sin,—lIn reply to your note, I beg leave to 
assure you that the name of the Baroness von Beck is 
utterly unknown to me. ‘There was a person named 
Racidula employed by my Government as a spy, whom 
I saw twice in my life, and gave special instructions to 
asa spy. That is ail I know about her.—I am, Sir, with 
the highest regard, your obedient servant, 
“ L, Kossutu.” 


The treaty of the Submarine Telegraph Company has 
been signed by the Minister of the Interior. 

On Monday night, the 13th instant, about thirty 
armed poachers were pursuing their nightly occu- 
pation on land at Rufford, belonging to the Earl of Scar- 
borough, when they were encountered by the keepers 
and watchers, eight in number, who, anticipating the 
encounter, were all armed with flails made purposely for 
their use, The result of the fray was that one of the 





(rine of non-intervention, fully and honestly— 





| keepers was killed and several wounded, 


— 


Baier, 








There 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there w 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Da. ARNOLD, 


AGITATION AT ITS EBB. 


Ir England could be more humiliated than she has 
been by her hundred resultless agitations—inelud- 


ing that one which Lord John began with his Dur- 
ham letter, and ended with his Ecclesiastica) Titles 


Bill—it would be by the earnestness with which her 
« —e ”? men are fighting eo words and frac» 
tional distinctions, or gapin cngottaney 
with which her “ Fae He ” are lool ‘or what 
Lord John’s new Reform Bill is to give . The 
delusion is as old as the hills: men of ress and 
men of Retrogress make the same mistake—both 
fight for statutes or institutions; only the one set 
fight for the institutions that we have outgrown, the 
others for those to which we have not yet grown 
up. If‘ the tailor makes the man,” the institution 
may be said to make the nation; but we all know 
that the tailor does not make the man, except in 
the eye of superficial fools, It could only be a 
cripple among nations that could be 7 its 
institutions, as a bowlegged boy may- be ie to 
stand by the help of irons. Real vitality abhors 
both confinement and dependency, and will break 
up any building or inorganic structure that 
attempts to controul growth and action. The 
institutions of a strong nation are supported, 
not by their own inherent force, but by the ever 
recurrent will of the nation. Rotten Parlia- 
ments lasted just so long as the vigorous por- 
tion of the English race chose to suffer them; 
and when that choice altered, Rotten Parliaments 
fell to the ground. We did not attain our improved 
estate by Reform, but by the will of the nation; 
Reform being merely the formal method by which 
England exercised its will; the name for the new 
action of the body politic. It is not in any par- 
ticular statute that the nation is to find strength 
and safety, but in the power to attain the statute. 
For example, it is not in the Charter that the People 
is to find strength and liberty, but in the power to 
carry the Charter. If they have not already got it, 
the fault lies in themselves—they are incapable 
of it. 

This is not a literary notion; it is a solid funda- 
mental fact in practical politics, the oblivion of which 
weakens the People. 

Not that we undervalue institutions; we only 
rate them at their true value, Institutions are the 
arrangements, for the time being, by which re- 
cognized powers are suffered to carry on their action 
without further obstruction. 

The true strength lies in the will, the vigour, 
and the spirit of the nation. ‘The institutions of a 
country never will long remain far behind’ the 
power and resolve of its people. Give us the same 
determination that backed Hampden in his resist- 
ance to Crown taxation, Cromwell in his resistance 
to Crown Popery, Washington in his resistance to 
unrepresented taxation, and we should soon have 
the Charter, Let the People know their own- 
minds and resolve to have their will at any sacrifice 
to themselves, and they would not have to await 
statute permission for the exercise of the franchise, 
They would by their very will and strength possess 
the franchise. ‘ihe thing which hinders is, not the 
refusal of the Faithful Commons, but the fear 
which haunts this working-man or that, that he 
“‘ may lose his place”’ if he takes a decided part in 
| politics ; the slowness of a third to sacrifice sixpence 
unless he can be secure of some immediate and 
tangible return for his money. He will give six- 
pence for a glass of brandy and water, but not for 





so much advancement of “the People’s cause.” 
' There may be excuses for that slowness; but such 
| was not the spirit that pulled down the Bastille. 
Our friend Julian Harney asks us if the Parlia- 
mentary Reformers have thrown over their rate- 
paying qualification ; points to many shortcomings 
in the scheme of the Association; and discusses 
the bold tone that characterizes the language of 
some among them as “ chaff”’ which will not catch 
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old birds, What then? What we said in the brief 
comment that Mr. Harney attacks was, that the 
Association proposes to give the to almost 
everybody—to everybody who is , by himself 
or his landlord, to the  mpfper! red who can 
give his address. Nothing is said about “rate- 
paying clauses”; and most of us are rated to the 

r, whether whether we pay the rate or not. 
Nes, we should be glad to see the suffrage given 
to “almost everybody.” We _ should prefer 
explicit and unqualified universal suffrage ; but we 
prefer a suffrage of six-sevenths to a suffrage of one- 
seventh in the population. As to the other items 
of the Charter, we should get them more easily 
with an extended franchise than with the present. 
Therefore we support the six-sevenths franchise. 

While the Chartist Conservatives are denouncing 
the Parliamentary Reformers for not commanding 
success which the Chartists are still further from 
attaining, it is curious to notice hints that the 
Whig-idolizers are getting up some mild agitation 
to supply Lord John with a harmless “ pressure 
from without,” and to decoy the easy agitation- 
swayed public into leaving real movement for the 
purpose of supporting Lord John and his shadow. 

But the very confusion and suspense into which 
all parties are fallen are to us signs of hope. 
These “movements” are proofs that the public 
conscience feels the necessity of accomplishing some 
advance, if it could but make up its mind what to 
do. We are in favour of all who do make an ad- 
vance—who really go forward. We are biased in 
favour of the wayfarer who manfully makes way, 
rather than of him who says that, if . could = 
get the seven-leagued boots, he would do the whole 
journey at a stride. Our objects include matters 
which the orthodox Chartists of the old school 
used not to take into the account—we desire the 
fullest and freest amount of political power for the 
whole People, we promote the right of every man 
to a subsistence by labour guaranteed on the land 
and property of the country, we strive to promote 
that perfect freedom in spirituals which would de- 
velope true Catholic religion administered through 
a real Church of the nation. For the day—day after 
day—we are with those who really move on. We 
estimate politicians in part by their success—one 
real test of merit. 
do not undervalue vigorous language, or a hearty 
spirit of fellowship. 

Let us not be misunderstood. The pen that 
writes these words is held by a hand that will not 
abandon the active politicians of the working- 
classes while their best organization lasts. ‘The 
Charter Association has done much, and its ma- 
chinery is too good to be broken up. It ought still 
to do good service in organizing the action of the 
People. But we have less faith in any statute, 
even in “the People’s Charter,” than in that in- 
destructible and indefeasible Charter, the spirit of 
the People. We have little respect for politicians 
whose words are larger than their achievements; 
we have little agreement with politicians who tell 
the People that they ought to have the Charter ; 
since we believe that a People united and resolved 
can have whatever it demands. It is not the 
Charter that we desire, but the power to exact the 
Charter; and for that power the People must look 
to themselves. ‘They will not find it in criticisms 
on the shortcomings of other less speculative but 


more active politicians; they will find it in the | 


hearty spirit of mutual faith and good will that 
used to animate Englishmen in national enterprises. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF 1852. 

Tue progress of events confirms us in the belief 
that Absolutism and National Freedom are syste- 
matically taking sides for a new and not distant 
struggle; that Absolutism is, for the moment, 
gaining ground and consolidating its forces ; that 
the English Government is guilty of complicity in 
that reconsolidation of Absolutism; but that new 
powers have been practically called into being, 
with every promise of a victory for the Peoples. 
The reader will share the interest with which we 
glance at the newest evidences of this coming 
counter-movement. 

The position of that confederacy which is best 
expressed by the embodied policy of Austria and 
Russia, has greatly improved since 1848. We 
pare no success for the Peoples until they 
should be united: they were not united in 1848, 
and they did not succeed. The Absolutist powers 
were united, they remained united—far more so in 
truth than they seemed to be ; and by favour of 
the reaction since 1848, they have succeeded in 
drawing their confederacy closer and rendering 


And in the desire for action, we | 








their organization more complete. Prussia, which 
was playing a game of its own, and tried to carry 
out that game at the outbreak of the revolution, 
has been frightened and driven back to the 
“Holy Alliance.” The Pope, who had grown 
somewhat independent, has been wholly subdued 
to Austria, and has become Ghibelline! Tuscany 
has lost its moral independence both of Pope and 
Emperor. Hungary has lost its independence, 
and is a mere Austrian province. Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, which had become Germanic, is now to be 
incorporated with Denmark; the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg bought off; and, by a process which con- 


solidates the Sclavonian Monarchy, Denmark is | 


made the grateful client of its patron Russia. 
Thus the important power Prussia, and the out- 
lying provinces of the Holy Alliance, are brought 
together, and made more handy for the approach- 
ing struggle. 

“ England,” as our Foreign Minister is called, 
has helped to bring about this result, so favourable 
to Absolutism. By shouting “ Independence” 
through the mouth of Lord Minto in Italy, the 
English Government inveigled the Italians into 
trusting it ; and there it ended: only Sardinia had 
been seduced into being “ constitutional ” and ex- 
clusive, and had been withdrawn from hearty 
accord in the national councils; and Sicily had 
been diverted from setting up a republic by the 
proposal to set up an independent kingdom—which 
was dropped into the hands of Filangieri. The 
Foreign Minister gave to France a licence, in the 
shape of a formal “ protest” against the occupation 
which restored Rome to the Pope and the Pope 
to Austria. England so discountenanced Prussia 
in her liberalizing procedure, as to help to drive 
her back to the Holy Alliance. England first 
supported Schleswig-Holstein, and then Denmark. 
That same England, by the Pacifico many | had 
frightened Greece into blind reliance on Russia. 
That same England is now setting the Pacha of 
Egypt against his master the Sultan—the Turk 
who released Kossuth and is disliked by Russia. 

A word to“ reformers,” political and financial, 
who are calling for retrenchment and for reforms 
that do not involve the overthrow of existing 
Governments. ‘The system which enables the 
Absolutist powers to act thus together, is rendered 
an effective whole by the one link of Diplomacy— 
that department which we suffer to carry on its 
operations in secresy/! ‘The system demands for 
its procedure standing armies and national debts; 
the Five Powers alone sustain armies amounting 
to two millions of men, and national debis amount- 
ing to £1,300,000,000! Our debt was incurred 
mainly to set up that system; our army is kept up 
chiefly to maintain the system of governing 
Europe by bureaux. And we are told that it is 
conducive to “ peace” and “ economy” to dis- 
countenance the nations that rise against such 
a system! Now we say that principles dear to 
Englishmen—that English principles—principles 
of treedom, nationality, sound ceconomy, and 
the true alliance of nations, can never be en- 
forced until we break down that system. We also 
affirm that English principles are about to be 
maintained in Europe by the patriots, and that 
the conduct of our Government will again be 
directed to sustain the power of Absolutism which 
oppresses the Peoples to tax them, and taxes them 
to oppress them. Thus will the Government of 
England act so long as the People of England 
permit it. 

Why then do we hope? Because there are 
many signs of a growing strength in the Peoples ; 
because the idea of a real alliance of the Peoples 
has been seized by their leaders themselves. 
Kossuth is acting with Mazzini—Hungary will be 
allied with Italy. The President of France evi- 
dently feels that a national policy has the best 
chance of success; and even if he have not the 
heart to carry out such a policy, his Jate pro- 
ceedings have helped to mark the fact. Even in 
England, overriden as it is by indifferentism, sel- 
fishness, and a timidity new to the history which 
comprises a Cromwell and a Wellington, we cannot 
repress some of the old spirit, which bursts forth 
to meet the Governor of Hungary even before he 
arrives, 

It isso in America. The idea which we have 
thrown out, of an American Legion taking its 
place in the battlefield of Europe, has not 
fallen upon an inattentive public. It is can- 
vassed with animation. We anticipated no 
little opposition to it. It was adverse to the 
old traditions of the Republic; to the pre- 
cepts handed down by the fathers of its policy, 
Washington and Jefferson, The habit of think- 


ing after them makes the Republicans shrink from 
appearing in Europe. But the Atlantic hag now 
been too completely bridged for that p to be 
observed. Europe will appear first in America, if 
America appear not first in Euro The keen. 
sighted Republicans discern that fact. They will 
not wait for their “ Government ”—Th never 
do. They already anticipate the arrival ‘of Kos, 
suth with enthusiasm; and the enthusiasm will 
not abate when he is among them. They 
already providing for money contributions. ° Wij} 
their young men be wanting? If they come, wil] 
itnot be as easy to organize them intoa Leg; 
as to bring them disorganized? and if they are op. 


| ganized, with a General at their head and the star. 


spangled banner waving over them, will not their 
= on the field of glory be known? When the 

emocracy of the world is ranged against the 
Despotism of the Families, will the Republic 
imitate the Bureau of England, and shrink from 
its chivalrous duty ? The Republic never shrinks, 

Nor do we believe that the English people will 
continue to do so, A time is approaching when 
Monarchy will be tried. May it not be found 
wanting in this country! Our colonies are mur. 
muring strangely on this subject. There is not 
one of them that has not some practical grievance 
to allege against the Government in Downing. 
street—not one; some grievance at once an indig. 
nity and an injury. More troops are wanted i 
the Cape. Already has a new “ star-spangled 
banner” appeared in the Thames—the flag of the 
five Australian States. At a time when Monarch 
is brought to trial, when America is seen aiding 
the Peoples against the official oppressors that 
farm the civilized world for the benefit of the 
families, are not the colonies likely to urge the 
interests of their Peoples upon the Government in 
Downing-street? Every week renders such a 
juncture more probable. Already the Cape is 
calling for ‘‘ more troops.” Will it be convenient 
to send them in 1852? Will the English People 
be content to see colonies given up in a panic? 
Will not the English People rather say, Let us 
have a Government strong in will, strong in 
popular confidence, strong in the alliance of the 
Peoples. Such a Government would be a blessing 
to England and to Europe. And it is to be had, 
if active politicians will only set to work the 
influences that must call it into being. 





PROGRESS OF ASSURANCE. 

THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
Promoters of Life Assurance have but lately 
seen the importance of popularising the system, 
They have discoursed learnedly, and brought 
a frightful amount of figures and logarithms 
to bear upon the subject, but that which is 
really important has been neglected. The simple 
reversionary principle of Assurance has been, in 
modern times, expanded to meet the wants of 
the assurer while living; tables have been formed 
for the endowing of children, for securing an ex- 
pected reversion, in fact, to meet most of the pecus 
niary contingencies of life; while the surplus funds, 
instead of remaining a clog and fetter to the exertions 
of the association, are suffered to flow in various 
channels of beneficence. But it is in vain that 
all these advantages are devised, if the people are 
not made acquainted with them, or if from want of 
understanding they mistrust their application. Life 
Assurance only requires to be understood to be 
universally adopted, and we hope to see the day 
when the Assurance of men’s lives has become a8 
much a matter of course as the insurance of their 
houses and goods. 

Every endeavour to popularise Assurance meets 
with success fully commensurate with the meaas 
adopted. The series of articles which has ap- 
peared in the Leader has induced many of our 
readers to insure their lives, who confess that they 
should not have neglected the duty if their atten- 
tion had been called to it popularly at an earlier 
period. It argues well for the understanding of 
the people, as well as for the success of the system, 
that they are becoming aroused to the importance 
of Life Assurance. A spirit of inquiry has been 
evoked : the people require information. From the 
want of this information, and the intentional mis- 
statements of some interested persons, it is to 
feared that many, while inquiring for the best and 
safest offices, may be precluded by illness or death 
from taking advantage of any. 

Our opinion on the safety of the Mutual System 
has frequently been asked. There are emissaries 
in the country endeavouring to poison the minds 





of the people against Mutual Offices, and thus we 
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the inquiries have arisen. Briefly, then, | office applied itself to the. general business of Life 
je might reply, all assurance systems are safe. | Assurance, and the comparative mortality between 
Unless an office is a palpable swindle—and there is | the Temperance and General sections has been 
jittle chance of such thing in the present day, rather more than 5 per cent. in favour of the former, 
when so many interested watchers would be ready Here, then, is another Mutual Office which started 
to ex it—it offers safety to the assured. | without sixpence, and after ten years’ operation 
Should it fail in its pecuniary expectations,—which | has a capital of £50,000, ‘There was, indeed, @ 
in is scarcely possible except from some vil- | guarantee fund of £10,000, which still exists, 
janousl bad management,—the announcement | But not one farthing of it has been touched, and 
would be made that the business of the new office | it has only entailed upon the Society the expense 
would henceforth be transacted by some other | of the legal document securing it. The class in- 
office of standing, and the pretniums would thence- | terests of the Association in its earlier career neces- 
forward be paid to the office making such an an- | sarily restricted its operations, and these soon found 
nouncement.  Assurers, therefore, would lose | a more extended fiel by entering also upon general 
nothing; they would merely be transferred to | Life Assurance business. The ‘Temperance depart- 
another office. But the object of every new office ments are, however, still kept distinct from the 
ig to obtain what is called its “average.” It is | general, In this Association no probate or legacy 
well known that out of a given number of persons | duty is chargeable where sums are handed to a 
the probability by ~ so eee | will die 2 we or children, and all disputes are settled by 
riod. n Assurance-ofiice to secure itself, | arbitration, 
~~ seeks to obtain its “average,” that is,| An investigation of the affairs of the company 
such a number of premiums on Assured lives as | has lately been made by Mr. Hardy, the eminent 
will provide for the agreed payments of those who | actuary, who, in his report, states :—*“ The society 
die. This “average” obtained, an office is com- | is now, in my opinion, established on a secure and 
mercially safe. _ When an office on the old system permanent basis, and I can conscientiously pro- 
is purely proprietary, the whole of the profits, so | nounce it to hold out every reasonable prospect of 
yast as to amount to several millions, are the | affording great advantages to those who join it.” 

y of the shareholders. ‘he modern Pro-| It is most gratifying to know that these are the 
rietary Companies dilute this monopoly of profits | results of prudence and forethought, and that the 
y returning a bonus to the assured; and it is attempt to introduce among the humble classes of 

worthy of observation that when a company pro- | society the blessings of life assurance, has proved 

to return a bonus it always does business | so eminently successful, 

enough to secure its intention. ‘The only question : 

js how much per cent. it will return. Success may 
be said uniformly to attend Life Assurance, and 
no wonder when we consider the extent of the field. 
The more modern Proprietary Companies are 
termed “mixed,” as they blend the fancied ad- 
vantages of a Proprietary with those of the Mutual | 
principle. Many of these provide that in a certain | 
number of years the shareholders will be paid off 
and the Association become Mutual. 

But though there are many advantazes in the 
“mixed” principle, theoretically and practically | 
the Mutual principle is unquestionably safe. ‘That 
popalar periodical, Chambers's Journal, states :— | 
“We do not hesitate to declare our conviction, 
that the mutual system is the only one which the 
public at large is concerned in supporting.” 
Without quite going the length of this at present, 
we are certain that eventually all assurance offices 
will be mutual associations. ‘The whole practice 
of assurance has iis rise in the mutual principle. 
It consists in making that which would crush one 
man, to be borne by a number of individuals. It 
dilutes the risk till none remains. A fire happening 
in one man’s house may prove his ruin. But if 
athousand men subscribe together to indemnify 
him, neither he nor they feel the loss. And this is 
the principle of all assurance, whether carried out 
mutually or by a proprietary. In the former case, 
the assured indemnify each other; in the latter, 
some one, not of their own body, indemnifies them. 

The safety of the mutual system may be further 
shown from its operation. We have the report of 
an office which started in 1835 on the mutual 
principle. It had a guarantee fund of £200,000: In the latter part of July, Major-General 
£10,000 of which were called up and banked. In| Somerset made an effort to expel Macomo from 
five years a meeting of its assurers was convened, | the Waterkloof, and failed. Reports state that 
when a return of fifty-two per cent. of their pre- | Somerset has been “moving between Somerset 
miums was declared, the £10,000 were repaid to | and Albany districts,” with little or noresult. So 
the guarantees, and still there remained a sufficient | jt is everywhere, with the exception of a few small 
reserve in the bank. From the day of this asso- | fights; ‘great marching and counter-marching, 
ciation opening its doors, the premiums were suffi- | « sweeping round the Amatola,” provisioning 
cient to meet all the current expenditure and 





THE CAPE TRIUMPHS. 
SrarTLinG is the result of the Kafir war up to 
the 12:hof September. Sir Harry Smith occupies 
British Kafraria, and the Kafirs occupy the Colo- 
nial Frontier ! 

The process of holding British Kafraria is 
simple. Goyernor Smith scours the territory in 
all directions, by proxy, with patrols of troops, 
These patrols are a kind of “ military promenades,” 
with fighting, but without concert. Sometimes, 
as on the 29th of July, under Lieutenant-Colonels 
Michel and Eyre, they capture a few hundred 
head of cattle, and cateh some small band of 
Kafirs in the bush, killing the same, On another 
oceasion, as the 9th of August, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Michel, with a large force, traverses an extensive 
bush for five days, with what result ?—Two of his 
men killedin anambush. Major Kyle leads forth 
152 men of the Forty-Fifth Regiment, engages 
in a sharp conflict with a body of Kafirs and 
Hottentots : resuli, one of the troops killed and 
three wounded, and considerable loss believed to 
have been inflicted on the enemy. Lieutenant 
Burne, with a detachment of the Second Royals 
(new to the work), in marching along near Com- 
mittee’s Drift, on the Ist of September, encounters 
a strong body of Kafirs who will not get out of 
the way. A dashing conflict ensues—the Second 
Royals desperately charging several times: result, 
troops said to be repulsed, four men killed, and 
twenty-seven wounded; detachment marches 
back to King William’s Town, the Kafirs attack- 
ing them again on the march. 


liabiljti . bs “ forts, driving off cattle, traversing the Bush, run- 
labilities, Not one farthing of the £10,000 was | ning into ambushes and escaping therefrom ; 
ever drawn, ‘The association has subsequently, | soldiers fighting like devils—but the war making 


every five years, returned fifty-two per cent. of | no advances towards a satisfactory conclusion. In 
itspremiums : it has now a reserve fund of £800,000, | fact, if reports are true, the net result of all is, 
and it proposes henceforward to return sixty-four | that Governor Smith has written home for 10,000 
per cent. on all future premiums. | troops. 

The progress of other associations of more In the Orange River “Sovereignty” —a new 
modern date exhibits similar advantageous results. | district on the north-east—matters are still worse. 
In 1840, “'The United Kingdom Temperance and | Major Warden held a meeting of chiefs on the 
General Provident Institution” was established on | 29th of June. The natives had been quarrelling 
the Mutual Principle. ‘Temperance Societies had | very much, and robbing one another. Major 
been formed, wall it was thought by many en- | Warden was called on to intervene. He did so; 
lightened individuals that total abstainers were | resolved, that the next morning the offenders, 
ree from the influence of many causes which | Moshesh and Molitsane, should be attacked. 
operate unfavourably to health and long life among | Attack made on the 30th of June; result—Major 
the general population. Collected data proved, | Warden and his forces repulsed with loss. 
that peculiar advantages with respect to the Meanwhile the Kafirs within the frontier rush 
assurance of life might be offered with safety to | about in marauding bodies, surprising cattle here, 
those who had pledged themselves to abstain from | burning farms there, seducing the Tambookie 
intoxicating beverages. The result has shown the | servants who help to “lift” their master’s cattle, 
data to be correct. Among 4866 policies issued in | laying ambushes, and, on the whole, leading a very 
ten years, only 86 deaths have taken place. The | exciting life. 











This is not a very encouraging state of things 
for the noble bh A. in Downing-street; nog 
for the tax-payers ; nor for the financial 
whom it must make insane in the prospect of a 
deficit; nor for the Colony, 

And to whom do we owe this bloody imbroglio? 
To Earl Grey, to a Ministry infirm and purpose- 
less, to the lack of good sense and faith in 
the men who float on the surface of affairs, And 
what will be the cost to England of this Ministry ? 
Let England look to it—Will she lose the Cape, or 
keep the Ministry ? 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE IN 

WESTMINSTER. 
Tue proposal to erect a new institution for 
popular discussion at Westminster is one of the 
most auspicious plans that we have seen for ad- 
vaneing Social Reform among the working 
classes, Nor needs it be only among the working 
classes, 

The object is, to erect a hall for public diseus- 
sion of “those great questions of morals and 
politics which so deeply concern the welfare of 
society”; the site is to be a plot of ground in 
Upper Tachbrook-street, near the Westminster 
Improvements ; the ground being already in pos- 
session of working men. The cost is estimated at 
£1000; the money to be raised in shares of £1 
each. The trustees are persons of the highest 
respectability, comprising Mr. Charles Lushing- 
ton, M.P., Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, M,P., and 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe, M.P.; the treasurer is 
Mr. Vansittart Neale, with whose high-minded 
sentiments our reades are so well acquainted, 

It will be observed that the plan has in it 
nothing that is sectarian or exclusive—it does not 
smack of the bigotry of “ Progress” any more 
than it does of the older bigotries.. For the infor- 
mation of closet men, who will smile at promis. 
cuous “discussion” of subjects that still await 
further elucidation at the hands of accomplished 
investigators, we may remind them that discussion 
has two functions—the elucidation of the truth, 
and the dissemination of the truth, Learned men 
discuss the truth to discover it; it then needs a 
discussion, as it were, in the public market place, 
where the “nobility, gentry, and public in 
general,” exchange old ideas for new; and the 
marketers will not part with old notions until they 
have gone through a good deal of chaffering, 
There are always political salesmen and marine 
storedealers for the purchase of old ideas. 

The various institutions whith have sprang up 


/among the working classes have done much to 


familiarize their minds, not only with new ideas, 


| but with the process of accepting progressive ideas 





and developing their own faculties, Many an 
audience in London and the provinces exhibits a 
candour and activity of mind which would do credit 
to professional inquirers. But many of these in- 
stitutions keep up a precarious existence for want 
of sufficient support or a sufficiently broad basis 
in the original plan: others are too small for the 
real wants and capabilities of the districts to which 
they belong. Even large provincial towns are in 
this predicament—nay, even the largest, Man- 
chester, for example, or Birmingham, 

Now it occurs to us as a beneficial plan, that the 
supporters of mere local institutes should combine 
for the construction of district institutes, like that 
at Westminster. London might be surrounded 
with district institutes, which would absorb the 
smaller local institutes. The Mechanics’ Institutes 
of Yorkshire are united on a plan which leaves 
each free, and yet secures many advantages of 
combination. They exchange suggestions of im- 
provements, They offer uncommon facilities for 
the engaging of superior lecturers who can make 
a round of lecturing at more profit to themselves 
and less cost to the institutes, than where the en- 
gagements are separate and scattered, The same 
plan might be adopted for these discussion insti- 
tutes in London, and it might even include the 
srovincial institutes. To take the example of 

Vestminster, there is more than one institution in 
the district that might very well convey its forces 
to the Westminster Institute, if the promoters of 
the new scheme could agree upon a fair and 
liberal basis of union. The little association in 
Upper George-street, Chelsea, a host of highly in- 
telitgent persons, ought to find a place more 
suitable to its requirements in the new building. 
We are aware that the idea already exists among 
the Social Reformers, both of London and the 
provinces ; it is distinctly enunciated in the 
spectus of the project now before us, we haye 
heard it discussed in Manchester.and Bi 
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and we trust that the subject will be duly and not 
tardily considered. The People’s Institute for 
Westminster and Pimlico might be made an ex- 
cellent model and beginning. 





THE MEDICAL QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
Tue attentive reader will remember that, early 
in the t year, we devoted three articles to 
the explanation of the twofold idea of Homco- 
pathy, thinking (as we certainly did and do) 
that the Hahnemannian movement in Medicine 
had become a subject of vast public importance. 
That article had scarcely been published when (as 
the spirit of coincidence would have it) there com- 
menced a struggle between the old and new schools 
of practical medicine, originating in a spasmodic ef- 
a on the part “y the a qe tawged eo 

t appears that the young heresy m actuall 
making inroads into the membership of the College 
of Physicians at Edinburgh, formerly a profession- 

ild of doctors enjoying a monopoly of practice 
in the Candlemakers’-row and other streets or closes 
of Auld Reekie, and now a sort of honorary club 
of such medicos as are able and willing to pay 
down £100, &c. Well, the professor of Pathology 
in the College at Edinburgh, a former treasurer of 
the College of Physicians itself (whom it had even 
delighted to honour with a service of plate), a 
London physician, and the superintendent of the 
water-cure hospital at Benrhydding, being all fel- 
lows of the Royal College, have fnotwit standin 
their £100 honours!) dared to investigate a 
accept the theory of specifics and the practice of 
infinitesimal doses. It has, therefore, behoved the 
orthodox majority to express its disgust at the con- 
duct of its recusant associates. ‘Thanks to the 
constitution of the College and the dreadful com- 
mon sense of a ay sm Scottish jury, however, it 
could not expel the four offenders without incurring 
the risk of as many actions of damages. They 
ee and passed a series of resolutions against 

omeopathy and Homeeopathists, and all such 
lukewarm brethren as should have any dealings 
with Homeopathists. These resolutions were 
chiefly remarkable for being supercilious and ill- 
com sed. The secretary, Ar. Alexander Wood, 
tried to add insult to injury; addressing a copy 
of said resolutions, for example, to Professor 
Henderson, under the designation of “ Prac- 
titioner of Homeopathy.” The resolutions were 

roposed by Dr. Christison, the well-known pro- 
essor of the old Materia Medica, whose uliar 
craft is in danger from the progress of the Materia 
Medica Pura of Hahnemann; but their syntax is 
too loose and absurd for his practised pen. 

It is worthy of notice that persons holding by the 
majority which carried those resolutions, brought 
the fact of their having been carried before the 
— in the Witness newspaper, an organ which, 

owever, did the Homeeopaths the justice of letting 
them speak for themselves in its columns. At all 
events, it was thus the Allopathic party that first 
thrust the question into the popular arena, where, 
it must be confessed, they have been fairly beaten. 

It 1s unnecessary to follow the successive steps of 
this orthodox rise to crush poor Homeopathy, for 
everybody must be more or less familiar with them ; 
and there is a sameness in all those measures of 
resistance to the aggressions of discovery, which is 
sufficiently uninteresting to the student of scientific 
(and especialiy medical) history, as well as very un- 
instructive to the general reader. Suffice it that 
the Edinburgh College of Surgeons soon sent forth 
® feeble echo of its elder sister’s denunciation. 
Then the West of England Provincial Medical 
Association, apparently as favourable a specimen of 
the Plebs Medica as could well be gathered toge- 
ther, met at Brighton, and congratulated the Edin- 
burgh colleges on their noble stand. Nor did the 
provincials fail to outdo the metropolitans in all the 
courtesies of medical conflict, like the Abigail of a 
railing mistress. A London association joined 
in the crusade. Next came the rejection, com- 
monly called the plucking, of a candidate for gra- 
duation by the Medical Faculty of the University 
of Edinburgh, because of his adhesion to Homeo- 
pathy ; followed by the homologation of the prin- 
ciple of such rejection by the faculty containing a 
single medical professor, but one so luminous that 
they call him Day! of St. Andrew's, and also 
that of King’s College, at Aberdeen. It is alleged 
that the Glasgow examinators are inclined to be as 
exclusive; so that ish medicine is fairly in 
arms against the upstart! 
_ This movement of the orthodox majori 
liarly unwise in every point of view. 
pathy be false, they may 


is pecu- 
Home- 
be sure that it will 





— die. If it be partly true and partly false, 
their opposition can only perpetuate the adhesion 
of error with which it is encumbered. If it be 
true—ve victis/ But in any case their angry and 
contemptuous recriminations have only consoli- 
the numerous existing followers of Ho- 
meopathy, brought the latent power of the new 
doctrine very prominently before the public, in- 
terested not a few medical men and thousands of 
the laity in the therapeutical question, conveyed a 
deep impression of their own intolerance and high- 
handedness to theypublic mind, and in every way 
romoted the cause they have wished to extinguish. 
en years ago there were some ten homeopathic 
practitioners in Great Britain, now there are some 
two hundred; in ten years there will be two thou- 
sand, at the same rate of increment. Right or 
wrong, Homeopathy has the ball at its feet for 
many years to come, thanks to those of the oppo- 
site faction. If wrong, posterity will blame the 
colleges almost as much as the sectaries themselves. 
If right, it will just be one instance more of God’s 
making the wrath of man to praise Him—that 
is all! 

Out of all this commotion there has arisen, 
amongst other things, a society for the protection 
of Homeopathic students ; and we wish to say a 
moderate word about it and its object. Long 
custom has made it necessary to obtain either a 
doctor’s degree, or a surgeon’s diploma, as the in- 
dispensable preliminary to entering upon the prac- 
tice? of medicine. The public looks for it as a 
guarantee of the bearer’s having really and regularly 
studied medicine. It accordingly does seem very 
hard that a young man, who has passed through a 
full curriculum of medical study according to rule, 
should be refused his diploma, because he is a 
Homeeopathist. One’s sense of justice revolts 
against it. Homceopathists have risen as one man 
to resent it. Yet there is something to be said on 
the other side of the question too. It is far from 
an easy knot to loose. 


It must not be forgotten by the Homeeopathists, 
and it will not long be forgotten by the public, 
that the Allopathic School with its venerable names 
has a conscience as well as Hahnemann and his dis- 
ciples. The men of the old faith sincerely and even 
devoutly believe in their hearts of hearts that this 
exhibition of infinitesimals is an awful delusion, 
awful in relation to the patient, and awful as 
regards the progress of medical science. Dis- 
believing it, they must view it with something like 
horror, ‘They must lament, despise, and oppugn 
it. We do not say they have acted scientifically 
by the alleged discovery of Hahnemann ; we think 
they have not; but, conceiving Homeopathy as 
they do, they are bound in honour to doall they can 
to quench it; aud so all in honour they do. They 
no more persecute the Homeopathists than these 

rsecute them. The only difference is that they 

ave the power more in their hands—the Universi- 
ties and what not. 

Now, if a young Homeeopath present himself for 
examination before an Allopathic professor of the 
ete of physic, he must answer him as a 

omeopath ; and, answered homeopathically, the 
nora is bound to reject him. It is the pro- 
essor’s profound opinion that the candidate is 
ignorant of the true art of healing, that, in fact, he 
cannot practise physic, and he must report him 
incapable. It has been speciously said that such a 
candidate may answer his examinator impersonally. 
Away with such a thought! Far be such Jesuitr 
from the courts of science! No; the implicit, if 
not the explicit formula of such an examination 
is, What would you do in this case and in that? 
And the man of honour who has accepted Homeo- 
pethy, can answer the formula in only one way. 

e can only say, the Allopathic method in such a 
case i¢ so-and-so; but, being a Homeopathist, I 
should follow my own rule of treatment. In short, 
it is our unhesitating opinion that it is competent 
for an orthodox examinator in the practice of 
physic, or the Materia Medica, to reject a Homeo- 
pathic aspirant ; and also that no such aspirant has 
a moral right to a diploma from any existing board 
as at present constituted. We think it a thousand 
pities that such examinators should not see that 
even so great a difference in opinion and practice is 
_ compatible with the idea of both Allopath and 

omeopath enjoying their honours and emolu- 
ments side by side; but now the question is 
mooted, we cannot but see and assert that 
there is no protection possible to the homeo- 
pathic candidate, according to the prevailing 
system of degrees and diplomas. Just suppose that 

e professors of Edinburgh College, and the 





—— 


majority of the students were Hahnemannian ; 
aaaien and in practice. If a candidate an 
before the former, denying his sacred Ho 

and asserting the rights of the fatal lancet and 2 
poisonous drug, he would surely send him 

as a dangerous person, and wholly unfit to practigg 
the beneficent profession of healing. At all events, 
if the faculty should recklessly let such a heretic 
loose upon society, wearing their testimonial to hig 
having truly and usefully studied medicine, the 
public would assuredly be struck into suspicion 
their latitudinarian notion of the art of healing, 
take it for granted that the whole affair wag q 
juggle. Such is precisely the position of the 
Edinburgh faculty with their degree, mutatis 
mutandis. ‘There is no escape from their dilemma 
except the frank profession of absolute scepticisma 
omen quod Dii avertant ! 

What, then, is to be done in this emergency? 
Since young yp ersenn Tog physicians must hayg 
some sort of doctorship or diploma, b way of 
general certificate to the public, how shall it be 
accorded them? ‘Three several plans have occurred 
to us as meeting the difficulties of the case. The 
first condition of all and several of these three 
is that Government, in consideration of the 
number of responsible and influential British 
ee adhering to Homeopathy, put forth her 
authority in the matter. 

1. Two Homeeopathic examinators, one in the 
practice of physic and the other in the Materia 
Medica, might easily be added to some one or more 
of the existing boards (that of University Co 
for instance), and Homeopathic students enti 
to claim examination on these subjects at their 
hands. ‘This is done at several universities in 
Germany, we understand ; but the British, having 
more practical faith in their systems, and, therefore, 
more bigotry against whatever comes in the guise 
of acritic or a rival, may not be capable of working 
so reasonable a scheme. It is to be feared that 
there would be resistance to the death on the 
part of any existing board here, against any pro 
posal of this sort. It is too rational, and also too 
fast-and-loose looking for faithful, fighting, plain 
spoken, unrefining, single-eyed John Bull. 

II. The Homeeopathists might have an examining 
board of their own empowered to grant diplomas 
of some sort, physicians’ diplomas, analogous to 
surgeons’ ones, as accorded by the various Colleges 
of Surgeons. The advantages of such a board 
would be manifold. 'The whole course of study and 
of subsequent examination might be modified and 
shaped anew by sagacious men in these new cit- 
cumstances, It could easily merge in the old 
institutions, or altogether give way as soon as 
Homeopathy shall have won all the strongholds, 
as it must eventually do if it betrue. It appears 
to us that such a board is attainable at one stroke. 
It could not be refused to 200 practitioners and 
some 200,000 laymen, counting amongst the num- 
ber, bishops, lords, judges, generals, men of letters, 
members of Parliament, great merchants, and all 
sorts of intelligent people. 

ILI. It is at the same time pretty obvious, that 
many long years will pass before Homeopathy is 
fairly and universally received as part and parcel 
the science and art of medicine. It and several other 
great subjects have, doubtless, a long and arduous 
gauntlet to run, before reaching the goal towards 
which they press. ‘he next half century seems to 
be dedicated to contests of almost every kind, and 
this is one of the high places of the field. In these 
circumstances, Homeopathy had better establish 
its own school of medicine at once, and demand a 
charter from the commonwealth. Let it body out 
its own curriculum of study, prescribe its owa 
practical training, appoint its own teachers, 
and award its own diploma, It is a poor an 
pitiful thing that it should be driven to 80 
sectarian an extreme; but it has done 
it could to avoid such a consummation; 
it is now fairly driven forth of the paternal rool; 
and nothing remains for it but to found its own 
fortunes. The time for conciliation will come. 
In the mean time, it must be schismatical in ordet 
toa nobler scientific catholicity in the long rum 
It could never fail in such an effort. Dividing 
medical men and the public equally among 
existing medical schools, each of them cannot re- 
resent more than two hundred doctors and two 
undred thousand patients. Then the cause 


Homeeopathy is young, aggressive, strong in faith, 
flushed with enthusiasm, allied to much 18 
ao and vigorous in the newest movements of 
uman thought, and growing like a giant 
year to year, It has likewise a glorious opportu- 
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drawing hing that swells with pro- 
~ igh its side. Its college might well become 
the home of scientific enterprise in many direc- 
tions, and these the deepest and the highest on 
which the genius of man can run. Profoundly 
i with the desireableness for Homeopathy 
of such a scheme, and with the signal importance 
of such an opportunity for the erection of a free 
scientific institute suited to the wants of an opening 
new era of research, we beg to urge the proposal 
upon the attention of the Homeopathic leaders in 
the nt crisis of medical history. 
e speak of Homeopathy as a veritable power ; 
because, whether or not its doctrine be a very truth 
of nature,—which we are far from assuming,— 
can be no doubt in any but a medical mind 
that it is vital at least as a critical movement; and 
every lover of truth and humanity would rejoice to 
gee that vitality embodied, for better for worse, in 
the form of a iberal educational institution, where 
it would either ey expend itself, or else quicken 
from age to age with successive newness of life, 
until it should stand approved as one of the proper 
glories of the present times. 





THE NEW STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, 

We have said that a new star-spangled banner has 
appeared in the Thames. Not very many days ago, a 
flag was observed floating at the mainmast-head of a 
ship: it was a blue flag; in a dexter canton was the 
ensign of England—occupying the corner of the flag next 
the staff; on the field of the flag were five stars, for the 
five Australasian colonies—New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, and Western 
Australia. 

It floated, we say, at the main; but it is not far from 
the main to the gaff. The Imperial ensign was still in a 
corner of the flag—not yet quiteomitted, And probably 
the master of the ship might have been made to pull it 
down if he had been fired upon. The policy of firing, 
indeed, is another question; and certainly it would not 
have been worth while to receive the star-spangled banner 
so roughly on its first appearance in English waters. 


THE GLASSHOUSE AT THE CAPE. 


Sin Harry Smitu makes this startling announcement 
in his tribulation :— 

“Texpect much from a commando now in the field 
under Mr. Cole, the Civil Commissioner of Albert.” 

Is not this a very familiar way of alluding to ‘‘ Albert,” | 
as though the Prince and the Governor had been school- | 
fellows? No doubt the affront might be significantly | 
avenged by the ‘ Civil Commissioner of Albert"; for, 
as Mr. Cole is now a Companion of the Bath, he can | 
easily throw cold water on Governor Smith's vagaries. 

By the by, it would not be a bad plan to have a sup- 
plemental display of articles that ouyAt to have been in 
the Exposition, and among them Lord Grey could exhibit | 
his treasures in the article of Colonial Governors: Sir | 
Harry would be a prime specimen—of course, with his | 
teal ‘* Stick of Peace.” 











COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. | 
We have it from a very authentic source, confirmed by | 
personal observation, that commercial matters in York- 
shire look very gloomy, and that a bad winter is anti- | 
sipated, Nothing, we are assured, but the Ten Hours | 
Billhas saved the manufacturers from a glut already. 
We know that weeks back, indeed we may say some 
months, manufacturers were beginning to complain in 
the most prosperous parts of Yorkshire; but their alarms 
had not then taken the definite shape which they now 
Wear, 


ODIUM THEOLOGICTM, 
A worx has just been advertised, professing to unmask 
the confessional of the Roman Church, and displaying a 
table of contents very likely to attract fast young men 
Whose literature is procured from Holywell-street. 

It professes to make revelations of things which appear 
to us to be mechanically impossible. For instance, it 
Promises to disclose transactions in the confessional 
itself, which no one could believe possible who had ever 
seen that kind of alcoove—commodious only for conver- 
sation between persons separated by a partition. 

But the announcement suggests a question—How 
literature of this kind is to escape that castigatory visita- 
tion which the Morning Chronicle invokes against Holy- 
well-street? Also, how advertisements of the class in 
question find their way into journals that would fas- 
tidiously exclude others not more explicit? The motive 
to this unveiling may be highly Protestant; but we 
Tegret to see any religious zeal take such a form. 
Assuredly the book will be greedily devoured by those 
who have little Protestantism in their thoughts. The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice might legitimately 





Ponder these considerations. 





THE AMERICAN DEFIANCE. 


THE rumour that England and France intended to inter- 
vene in Cuban affairs in favour of Spain has drawn forth 
an energetic intimation from the Washington Republic, 
official organ of the Government, that America is on the 
alert. The language used is of the most decisive kind. 


“The first show of British intervention in Cuban 
affairs will be the signal for a movement that neither 
Cuba nor Great Britain, nor all the European Powers 
combined, can resist; for on this point the mind of the 
American people is made up, and their will in this re- 
spect will give the law to American pelicy and conduct. 
There is no disposition on the part of the large majority 
of the American people for the conquest of Cuba, or her 
forcible annexation to the United States; and the only 
security for Cuba is in the protection of the Government 
of the United States, and the absence of all foreign in- 
terference,” 





MR. BENTLEY'S CHALLENGE. 
We heartily concur in the propriety of the challenge 
made by Mr. Bentley, in his letter to Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, on the Von Beck question ; only we would 
suggest an extension of its limits. The challenge is as 
follows :— 

“T pledge myself before the public, that if Mr. Smith 
will prove his charge to the satisfaction of two gentle- 
men, one appointed by himself and another by me, I will 
thenceforth give up the cause of the baroness. If Mr. 
Smith does not accept this offer, it will be evident to 
every one that he has been lending the credit of his 
name to a gross calumny.” 

Now there are three parties, each eminently interested 
in ferretting out the truth :—Mr. Bentley, who published 
Von Beck’s book; Mr. Pulzsky, with the official party of 
the Hungarian refugees ; and the gentlemen of Birming- 
ham, whose hospitality had been abused, and who aver 
that the statements of M. Derra are false. 

We are appealed to by all these parties, to publish the 
facts; and we are as anxious as any that the truth should 
be made manifest. What we propose, then, is that 
gentlemen most interested should meet, and each one 
speak what he knows, aid the others in sifting the mat- 
ter entirely to the bottom, and publish the result. We 
are inclined to think that an investigation thus thorough- 
going, would discover more than the inquirers seek. 





SOCIAL REFORM. 
“NOTES OF A SOCIAL CCONOMIST.” 


THE COOPERATIVE ASSOC” ATIONS OF ENGLAND. 
VI. 
** Reason is the director of man’s will, discovering in 


action what is good; for the laws of well doing are the 
dictates of right reason.”"--HOOKER. 


“ The word Reason—stands for a faculty in man, that 
faculty whereby man is supposed to be distinguished 
from beasts, and wherein it is evident he much surpasses 
them.”’—Locke. 


‘« Or que nie le libreexamen? L/’autorité de l’Eglise. 
Que suppose-t-il ? L’autorité de la ratson. Qu’ est-ce 
que la raison? Un pacte entre l’intuition et l'expe- 
rience.’’—PRUDHON. 

Tue venerable octogenarian, Ronert Owen, 
was born on the 14th of May, 1771, at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, North Wales, and at the age 
of ten, joined his eldest brother, William, in Lon- 
don, where he remained a few months before en- 
gaging himself to Mr. James M‘Guffog, of Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire. When this, a three years’ 
engagement, terminated, he returned to London, 
and entered upon a new one, with the house of 
Messrs. Flint and Palmer, on the Borough side of 
old London-bridge. From thence he removed to 
the late Mr. John Satterfield’s, St. Anne’s-square, 
Manchester, and for a short period entered into 
partnership with a Mr. Jones, a machine manu- 
facturer. He then commenced cotton-spinning in 
Manchester, on his own account; but in 1791 was 
induced, by the late Mr. Drinkwater, of Irwell- 
house, Lancashire, to undertake the entire manage- 
ment of the first fine cotton-spinning factory ever 
established in any part of the world; and in this 
factory, having five hundred men, women, and 
children workers under his sole direction, he 
introduced very important improvements. From 
the study of the past history and present state of 
the world, his mind became deeply imbued with 
the idea, that man had ever been, was, and ever 
must be, the creature of the circumstances made 
to exist around him, before and after his birth, 
and that this was the root from which emanated 
all true and valuable ideas respecting humanity— 
the one idea with which, to be true, all other ideas 
must be consistent. 

Acting upon this idea, in six months, he had the 


five hundred workers in such superior training, 
that the proprietor of the factory, who then gave 
him a salary of £300 a year, offered, if he would 
remain, an advance of £100 each year until he 
should become his partner in the business. He 
continued for four years to manage this establish- 
ment, and to direct another, belonging to the same 
proprietor, at Northwick, in Cheshire, with a 
daily increasing success, which naturally gave 
him confidence in the principle on which he 
acted. At the termination of the fourth year, 
he formed a partnership with some young men, 
and commenced the Chorlton Cotton Twist Com- 
pany, in the Chorlton Mills, Oxford-street, Man- 
chester. While carrying on this concern, he en- 
tered into a new partnership with the late Messrs. 
Borrodails, of London, and the late Messrs. Bare 
tons, of Manchester, and advised them to purchase 
the New Lanark Mills, then the property of David 
Dale, of Glasgow. This purchase was completed 
in 1799, for the sum of £60,000. The mills at 
New Lanark had been established in 1784, by 
Mr. David Dale and the late Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, who first introduced the new spinning 
machinery invented by James Hargreaves, which, 
with Watts’s improved steam-engine, inaugurated 
the reign of the manufacturing system. The 
partnership, from some unknown cause, was of 
short duration, and after two years Mr. Dale 
became sole proprietor; but his time being fully 
occupied in Glasgow, he committed the manage- 
ment of the mills to others. 

The situation of the mills had not been well 
chosen ; the surrounding country was unculti- 
vated, the inhabitants were poor and few in nume 
ber, and the roads bad. It was, therefore, necessary 
to collect a new population to supply the infant 
establishment with hands, then no easy task, 
for the shrewd Scotch peasantry disdained the 
idea of working, early and late, day after day, in 
cotton mills, and thus giving up superior for in- 
ferior occupation. There were only two modes of 
obtaining even an inadequate supply of labour; 
the one was to procure children from the public 
charities of the country, and the other was to in- 
duce families to settle around the works. To ac- 
commodate the children, a large building was 
erected, which ultimately contained about 500 of 
them (procured chiefly from workhouses and 
charities) who were to be fed, clothed, and edu- 
cated; and these duties Mr. Dale performed with 
unwearied benevolence. Houses were also built, 
and let to families and workers at a low rent; but 
these persons, with few exceptions, were destitute 
either of friends and employment, or of character ; 
and when they had been taught their business, 
were no longer agents to be governed contrary to 
their inclinations. Under these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, a community was formed in a very 
wretched social condition, every man doing that 
which seemed good in his own eyes, and vice and 
immorality prevailing to a monstrous extent. The 





population lived in idleness, poverty, and crime ; 
consequently, in debt, out of health, and in 
| misery. But the children’s boarding-house pre« 
| sented a very different scene. The benevolent 
| proprietor had spared no expense in giving com- 
fort to the poor charity children. Their rooms 
were spacious, clean, and well ventilated; their 
food abundant, and of the best quality ; their 
clothes neat and useful; a surgeon was kept to 
prevent or to cure disease ; instructors were ap- 
pointed to teach such branches of education as 
were deemed useful to children in their station ; 
and proper persons were appointed to superintend 
all their proceedings. But to defray the expenses 
it was necessary that the children should be em- 
ployed inthe mills from siz in the morning until 
seven o'clock in the evening, summer and winter, and 
after these hours their education commenced. The 
directors of the public charities, from mistaken 
economy, refused to send the children under their 
care to the cotton mills, unless they were received 
at the ages of six, seven, or eight ; and Mr. 

was under the necessity of accepting them at those 
ages, or of stopping the mills. Many of the 
children became dwarfs in body and in mind, 
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and some deformed, Their labour through the 
day, and their education at night, e so in- 
tolerably irksome, that numbers ran away, and 
almost all of them looked forward with anxiety 
and impatience to the expiration of their appren- 
ticeship, of seven, eight, or nine years, which 
generally terminated when they were from thir- 
teen to fifteen years old; at which critical 
period of life they usually went off to Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, where many of these victims of 
charity fell a sacrifice to the innumerable tempta- 
tions by which they were assailed. Thus, Mr. 
Dale’s benevolent arrangements were rendered, in 
their ultimate effect, almost nugatory, The 
children were hired by him and employed—for 
without their labour he could not support them ; 
but the errors of the system arose from the 
children being sent from the worxHovuse to the 
ractory—(eall you that Protection, you land 
monopolists?)—at too early an age for employ- 
ment, and before they were educated; and if this 
be a true picture, not overcharged, of parish ap- 
prenticeship under humane regulations, m what 
colours must it be portrayed under the worst ? 


Mr. Robert Owen married the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Dale; and in the year 1800 became the 
managing partner of the business, both at New 
Lanark and at Glasgow, all his copartners re- 
siding in London or at Manchester. His object in 
purchasing this establishment from Mr. Dale was 
to try on a more extended scale the experiment 
which he had previously made with considerable 
success; the object of his partners was to mike a 
profit by cotton-spinning. He had, therefore, to 
combine these two objects in the best manner 
possible under the circumstances. The popula- 
tion of New Lanark, collected from Glasgow and 
other places, was, with few exceptions, inferior and 
demoralized; many of them spoke only Gaelic 
and disliked all Englishmen, bert Owen was 
not of their religion; and the establishment had 
been so conducted under the influence of a sect, 
that much religious animosity existed among the 
inhabitants, who were intemperate, immoral, and 
dirty. Some time was at first spent in ascertaining 
the difficulties to be overcome, which were nume- 
rous and formidable, and in discovering the capa- 
bilities of the establishment. As in all other 
cotton-spinning mills at that time, there were many 
vicious, injurious, and inferior circumstances 
around the people; and the first ten years were 
employed in gradually replacing these by virtuous, 
beneficial, and superior circumstances. ‘This was 
the more difficult to accomplish as strong pre- 
judices against the change from old habits and 
arrangements to new ones, existed in the minds 
both of the people and of the partners, who at 
length became so much alarmed at the proposed 
expenditure for the improvement of the people and 
of the establishment, that they refused to proceed 
any further. Robert Owen then expressed his 
willingness either to retire from, or to take the 
establishment, by stating the sum which he would 
give or take for it, and at once fixed the amount at 
£84,000. He had had the business under his 
direction for ten years, during which the profits, 
after allowing five per cent. interest for capital, 
amounted to £60,000. His partners, therefore, 
agreed to accept the sum proposed, and a new 
company was formed, in which he was joined by 
one of his former partners and by two leading 
merchants of Glasgow. He now proceeded with 
the intended beneficial changes, as he found by 
daily experience, that in proportion as the external 
circumstances were improved, the character and 
conduct of the population alsoimproved ; and having 
become possessed of the largest share in the con- 
cern, he was, therefore, liable for the largest pro- 
portion of any loss which might accrue. 


He had discovered that the circumstance most 
injurious in its moral and social influence on the 
population was the defective and false character 
given by the ignorant workpeople to their children, 
and he, therefore, commenced an establishment for 
forming their characters from as early a period as 
he could obtain control over them from their 
perami but before the necessary building was 
nalf finished, his new partners objected to its 
completion, and insisted that, as they were mere 
cotton-spinners, working for profit, they had no- 
thing to do with the visionary improvement 
of the character of the population, Robert Owen 
replied that he could only proceed in his own 
way to govern the people and conduct the 
establishment; that, if his partners were dis- 
satisfied with his measures, he would again 
fix a price for it which he would either give or 





accept, This offer they refused, and decided 
that it should be put up to public auction in 
six months from that time, four years after 
the commencement of the partnership. His 
partners, as it afterwards appeared, intended to 
purchase the factory, and, therefore, endeavoured 
to depreciate its value in the estimation of wealthy 
persons, giving out that they would be well pleased 
to obtain £40,000 for it, and that Robert Owen’s 
plans were visionary and impracticable. While 
these measures were in progress, he found other 
partners* who were willing to unite with him in 
the purchase of the mills, if he could buy them 
at the sale. He had estimated the value of the 
establishment at £120,000; for the machinery had 
been entirely reconstructed, the buildings much 
enlarged, and the produce of the mills greatly 
improved and increased ; but, above all, ‘he cha- 
racter of the people had become so superior that the 
value of the concern was in consequence greatly 
enhanced.t Mr. Owen’s retiring partners, on the 
day of sale, bid £114,000, and therefore lost the 
purchase; but they afterwards told the Provost 
of Glasgow, a common friend of both parties, that 
the property was then £20,000 too cheap! So 
much, exclaims Robert Owen, for the honesty of 
the principle created by the present system of 
buying cheap and selling dear—a practice de- 
structive of the best natural qualities of humanity. 
These men in four years had realized £150,000 of 
profit; and disappointment, it was thought, so 
preyed upon their minds that, in less than one year 
from the day of sale, the two Glasgow merchants 
died. 

The majority of Robert Owen’s new partners{ 
were men of known benevolence, and prepared to 
carry out the great social and educational experi- 
ment on which he was engaged. The institution 
for the formation of character from early infancy 
was speedily finished, and formally opened on the 
Ist of January, 1816, It was upon this occasion 
that the principles and practice to be pursued in 
infant schools, of a rational character, were first 
given to the public; and the infant school, the 
first of its kind that ever existed, was opened upon 
the following day. James Buchanan, a poor 
weaver, was the first schoolmaster; but for months 
Robert Owen’s presence and instruction were ne- 
cessary to infuse into him the true spirit of the 
system, and the proper method of treating the 
children. The infant department was only one 
of the three divisions into which the schools of 
the institution were classified, and it soon attained 
a perfection and celebrity that attracted strangers 
from all countries. ‘This was intended to be the 
first practical step towards forming an intelligent, 
kind, charitable, and rational character for the 
infants of the human race; to prepare them for 
a new state of society, based solely upon truth, 
emanating from an accurate practical knowledge 
of human nature—the only practical mode by 
which the human character can ever be well 
formed. 

Having partners who had been promised not 
more than five per cent. interest for their capital, 
and whowere willing to expend the surplus profits 
for the permanent benefit of the population, the 
housesand gardens of the village were increased, im- 
proved, and kept in good order, and arrangements 
were made to supply them with all the necessaries 
and many of the comforts of life, of the best 
quality, at wholesale prices. At this period all 
mills were unrestricted by law as to the number of 
hours of working, as well as to the age at which 
children were allowed to be employed; and as the 
health of boih young and old suffered from 
the long duration of their daily attendance upon 
the machinery, with its deafening noise, the 
working hours for all ages were reduced 
to ten hours and a half a day. New 
Lanark became Snilesiy known as_ the 
“* Happy Valley,” § although but little, compa- 





* “ His (Owen's) theory was that, while he made a 
manufacturing population more virtuous and happy, he 
could also render them more productive to their em- 
ployers; and in this respect he certainly fulfilled his 
engagements. Bentham had every reason to be satisfied 
with the pecuniary results of his investments of money 
in the New Lanark-mills.’","—BenTHAM’s Memoirs, 1813. 

«IT found the arrangements with regard to the manu- 
facturing part excellent, and even beyond my expecta- 
tions.”,—JournaL or W, ALLEN, 1814, 

+ ‘The people are peculiarly decent and respectable.” 
—New Stat. Account of Scotland, Lanarkshire. 


t On the 24th of December, 1814, the articles of part- 
nership were signed by John Walker, Joseph Fox, 
Joseph Foster, Michael Gibbs, and William Allen, and 
forwarded to Robert Owen for signature. 


§ “ The minister at Lanark said, ‘he was not aware of 


ratively, had been done for the health and happi, 
ness of the population, compared with that whee 
for the interest of all, might and should be 
by all nations, for all people ; and which, in 
tice, would be found to be so easy, and yet all 
owerful for good. “I could do no more,” gq 
bert Owen, “ for a mere manufacturing la. 
tion ; for manufactures are not the true foundation 
of society. And, after all, what had I done fop 
these people ? What was their real condition? 
The people were slaves at my mercy ; liable at any 
time to be dismissed, and thus to relapse intog 
state of misery, compared with such limited ha 
piness as they then enjoyed.” Yet the worki 
part of this population of 2500 persons was dail 
producing as much real wealth for society as, half 
a century before, would have required the wopki 
part of a population of 600,000 to create; and 
now, with the subsequent improvements in ma. 
chinery and cotton spinning, the same ation 
would create as much wealth, a ly, as 
1,000,000 at the earlier period could have 
duced. And Robert Owen then asked himself— 
What became of the difference between the 
wealth consumed by 2500 — and that which 
would have been consumed by the 600,000-or the 
1,000,000? What becarhe of such superabun. 
dant means to produce wealth and happinesg 
for all? 


Leaving my readers, for the present, to answer 
these vitally important questions for themsely 
I must reserve for next week the history a 
the termination of the New Lanark experiment; 
by which Robert Owen demonstrated to the world, 
that Matruus and the economists were wrong, 
and “ painless extinction” unprofitable ; for that 
labour, when properly directed, 1s of far greater 
value to the community, than the expense neces- 
sary to maintain the labourer in considerable com. 
fort. When labour, therefore, shall be so directed, 
it will be found, that population cannot, for very 
many years, advance as rapidly as society might 
be benefited by its increase, 

Wittiam ConinGuam, 

[In the first sentence of my last letter, for Taxzs, 
read Taxes and ExpenpiturE.—W. C.] 





Opinion or Lorp Joun Ruvssern on Civ 
Eavatity,—It is not very long since one of the mem- 
bers for the City of London (Lord John Russell) 
made a memorable declaration in his place in Parlia- 
ment; memorable, in chief, for its distinctness, for 
he had before avowed the same principle, in common 
with many other leading statesmen. ‘It appeared 
to him,” his lordship said, ‘*that while they (the 
Parliament) were perfectly right in doing all they 
could to promote the Christian Religion and _ its 
diffusion throughout the globe, they should feel that 
Christianity derived no force from any mode of ex- 
tension which could in any way or degree be called 
civil persecution ; and it certainly appeared to 
him (Lord John Russell) that the exclusion, upon 
any such grounds, of persons from office, they being 
loyal subjects of her Majesty, was a species of perse 
cution altogether inconsistent with the high and pn 
spirit of Christianity ;"’ therefore, according to Lord 
John Russell's opinion, to exclude any person froma 
civil office (as was done by the Ward at the last 
election) on account of his religious opinions, is 
nothing more or less than persecution, I am free to 
admit such may not be intended; but, be it remem- 
bered, intentions do not alter results in such cases, 
The influence of that Gospel, whose proudest boast is 
that it is glad tidings to man, surely should not be 
wrested to be made a source of social privation to any, 
If such a rule as that which Lord John Russell lays 
down had been expressed by a party of less eminence 
or authority than the first member for this great city, 
and first minister of the Crown—had it been the 
utterance of a proscribed body or a suffering sect— 
though a truism, still it would have been open to the 
suspicion of being an aspiration which the State 
could not recognize ; but when the speaker is the 
mouthpiece of the Government, and that speaker, 
too, celebrated for his constitutional views 
practical comprehension of the genius of the 
political system, the maxims he delivers come to Us 
with the authority of history, the weight of exper 
ence, and the sanction of the Crown. Surely that 
which is the principle of the Cabinet of Queen Vic+ 
toria may be accepted with dignity as a rule of the 
Ward of Walbrook ; and he who asks for the recog- 
nition of a political truth, no more foreign than this to 
English precedent, cannot be justly regarded as sup- 
porting Fis cause by any unusual or illegitimate 
appeal.— Address to the Electors of the Ward of Wal 
brook, by Robert Le Blond. 








any case of drunkenness for a year or two past.’ ‘ He 
(the master of the workpeaple) has the character of @ 
steady, religious man, and his information was satt- 





Factory.’ ’—Life of William Allen, 1818. 
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not the legislators, but the judges and police 
or eenare. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 











Ir is pleasant to communicate pleasant news, and 
our pen glides over the paper with unusual anima- 
tion as it hastens to announce that CHARLES 
Dickens is about to issue a new work, Upon 
what delighted ears that sound will fall! To how 
many thousands it will make the first of every 
month a day of expectation! THACKERAY, as we 

told you long ago, is to present us with Ais new 

work all at once; three volumes, not twenty 

numbers. To a smaller class of readers, and yet a 

class not small, it will also be pleasant news, that 

a Life of Niebuhr, under the direction of Chevalier 

BunsEN, is on the eve of publication. 

No lack of winter reading! Besides the works 
just named, and those already on our table, there is 
Herman MELvILLe’s Whale tempting all lovers 
of amusement; there is Kaye’s War in Aff- 
ghanistan, likely to be an extremely important 
book; there is Broperip’s Leaves from the Note 
Book of a Naturalist to seduce all readers—and 
many other books we cannot stop to name. 


Cuar.es Lams, in one of kis exquisite essays, | 
speculates on the effect of some other organ chosen 
in lieu of the heart as the source of emotional feel- | 
ing. He pictures a gentleman addressing a lady 
thus :— 

« Allow me, Madam, to make you a tender of 
my hand—and Jiver ! 
Imagine the destruction of sentiment! Imagine 
Juiia passionately offered Henry’s fortune, and 
diaphragm ! Yet if Juctia were a Greek instead 
of a Saxon, she would accept the diaphragm and 
liver, avec empressement. For in those regions did 
the Greeks locate intelligence and tenderness. Do | 
we not read in ANACREON how the poet sleeping | 
quietly is aroused bya furious knocking at the 
door : getting up, he sees a little damp Boy, who | 
has been “ wandering through the moonless | 
night,” upon whom he takes pity, admitting him 
to his fireside; the Boy, dried and warmed, takes | 
up his bow (for the Boy is Cupid), bends it, aims | 
at ANACREON, and shoots him in the centre of the 

—heart ? no—the liver! 

Tayves de kas we tuRTE 

Mecoy 442. 
Henceforth Anacreon is Liver-sick, Liver-weary, 
broken-livered ! 

As to the-diaphragm, we learn from Dr. Scorr’s 
Lectures on the History of Medicine, publishing in 
the British Journal of Homeopathy, that the 
“membrane separating the chest from the abdomen, 
now called diaphragm, was formerly called dpeves, 
being supposed to be the seat of the understanding 
or prudence, a doctrine controverted as early as the 
time of Hippocrates, or at least of the author of the 
work De Morbo Sacro ascribed to him.” The 
reason for locating intelligence in the diaphragm | 
seems to have been that in sudden joy or grief, “it 
starts and manifests uneasiness.” As to the Brain, 
no suspicion of its preéminence existed; not only 
was its capital function unsuspected, but even by 
ARISTOTLE it was regarded as a sort of superfluous 
mass of earth and water, without blood or sensation, 
and quite different from the spinal marrow. It is 
sometimes said to refresh or temper the heat of the 
heart—an expression, as Dr. Scorr remarks, which, 
if understood metaphorically, is not far from the 
teuth, 

What curious reflections are suggested by such | 
revelations of the early guesses of science! The | 
Nerves, properly so called, were unknown to 
ARIsTotLe ; the Brain was to him an unimportant | 
mass; yet Modern Science has learned, not only to | 
consider the Nervous System as the highest deve- | 
lopment of organic matter, but has made it the | 
basis of all classification in Zoology. Yet while | 
the early records of Science startle us with what 
seems inconceivable ignorance on familiar points, 








they also startle us with what look like the antici- with rage, and leaving no doubt that he intended to 

pations of our latest discoveries. Thus, amidst — a ye yiig: Tage pe gs pid sy L 
. urchin ran for ife, and w e might; for one 

much that is preposterously wrong, Dr. ScoTT | blow of the Nubian's whip, wielded by such a 

mentions that PLaro “ conceived the formation of | muscular arm, must certainly have crippled him. So 

the human body began with the spinal marrow, | desperate were the boy's efforts to , NOW 

which then became covered with bones, and the pay the oa = —— an Sate 

bones with flesh; that the bonds which unite the | to stop and look on, though edyuimtaatae — 





| soul and body are in the spinal marrow, and that This amiable exception was a Turkish lady, who, 


the seat of the reasonable soul is in the brain, _ as the boy was sinking from exhaustion, drew 


nitrgh ; : : towards her, and threw her robe over him. This 
which ts a continuation of the spinal marrow, and was like casting down the king’s gage, in the days 
is as a chamber prepared for the divine seed.” | of jousts and tournaments; and Oriental chivalry 
With very slight modifications modern embryology | forbade the Nubian to advance. After a few 


would end h ; it | Moments’ hesitation, he turned sullenly away, like a 
perce a ¢ oe are, 4 yet “2 mow that - | baffled tiger, and the boy was set at Uberty. ; us, 
ere guess work with PLATO. e have only | even here, the ministering gentleness of woman 


to continue the passage to see how little scientific | makes itself apparent, and her influence is felt and 
knowledge there was as a basis for his views. | #¢knowledged.” 

“That part of the soul on which depend gene- A LITTLE SHOPPING, 

rosity, anger, and courage, he placed near the head,| _ “Strangers attract little attention, and I walked 
between the diaphragm and the neck, i. e., in the | about here alone without exciting any observation ; 
ae whe bly to Pyth adh but when accompanied by an English lady, she became 
chest or heart, agreeably to Pythagoras, and he the centre of all eyes, and I have no doubt the old 
taught that the lungs were made to surround the | Turks were much shocked at such a public exhibi- 
heart, in order to refresh it and calm the violent | tion of an unveiled lady, though I overheard them 
movements of that department of the soul which ening ter 0 6 Cee OS oe ee ee 


| . , . | other flattering remarks on her charms. 
therein had its residence, by the freshness derived “ But though not stared at, the moment I accosted 


partly from the air respired, and partly from a por- | any of the merchants, they replied to me in the kind- 


, tion of the drink which descended to the lungs, | €8t manner, and I was invited to sit on the divan, 


and smoke the best pipe, whilst gold filigree coffee- 
Another —— of the soul, the seat of the | cups were despatched for the thickest coffee, whieh 
appetite and desires, is placed between the dia-| made its cupenrsnce in the most complimentary 
phragm and navel.” | quantities. My hosts did not talk much, and were 
very laconic in their replies to my questions as to the 
THE BLUE AND WHITE NILES. | state of the nation. They inquired after our ladies, 
xhet + tin Mee end Witte Bt | but had I made any such a of them, they 
Sr Saat Oe | re ee ee ee ne we 
. . . | ’ , e: 

a ge tired of pres books about me children, and, from what I could learn, they all had 
ast. € very names of the cities, rivers, and | a beautiful daughter at home. I went sometimes 
monuments have a magic in them, calling up, as with the dragoman, and sometimes alone, when, in- 
they do, the charming associations of The Arabian | deed, I was best received, though I could only con- 
Nights, recalling the delightful visions and romances ; Verse by signs, and this amused them much. But I 
of childhood :-— | soon picked up a few words, and at once the word 
i on i f | ‘taib,’ good, on which I told an old Turk it was the 
: _ prea ful dawn blew free only word wanted there, as all was ‘taib.” He im- 
whe ide ti = fle ory 4 ith | mediately set to work unlocking case after case for 
The fc acts yy en sega res SBM, my amusement, displaying among other precious 
And sae ct mae hoa things, the most rare slippers, which I was afterwards 
7 pe gene : told were worn by ladies in bed. They were one 
ply i ‘ean of pears and cont about £40 a pai wae 
High-wall’d gardens green and old ; pean oo pe ty os yee pose! womh, og 
True Mussulman was Ijand sworn | oe etinale @adiona; colt at ain a 
ae te Gas ta oes ge ’ article entirely useless ; and mouth-pieces of amber 
» il mae s ch aw were produced, varying in price from £100 to £150, 
ee the value being thus raised by diamonds, mounted in 

To hear about Cairo, Thebes, the Nile, Ipsamboul, the gold rings between the joints. 
the Pyramids, harems, Nubians, dancing girls, der- “T was never tired of this old man, and I saw him 
vishes, and mysterious magnificent Pachas, we very often. He alwaysaddressed me as the ‘ Cavaghi,’ 





| would willingly listen to the dullest speaker that ® word which I had at first suspected to mean ‘ dog of 


ever had anything to say on that subject. Mr, & Christian,’ but was subsequently persuaded, meant 
George Melly is a very pleasant speaker, and his ‘ —— age m... never seemed to expect 
work is, therefore, perfeetly welcome. He writes ™ % D¥Y ry ing» adie i, — did, be 0 
in a plain, straightforward way, of what he actually p meedline ype lla B= Bo aa a es ie A oe | 

: ef : z dressed, came to him one day, and negotiated for a 
saw, paints unambitious pictures with agreeable pair of pearl slippers. She began by talking of all 
ease, indulges very little in rhetoric and rhapsody, gorts of things, and then offered abvut one-third of 
is meritoriously abstinent in sham historical learn- the price named. The Turk turned to me, and a 
ing and in political or philosophical speculation, long smoke ensued, when he came down a fourth, 
and is altogether an unaffected, gentlemanly com- and she came up after another interval, to within 
panion, who, without impressing you as a profound about £6 of his last offer, and then she went off with 
thinker or brilliant writer, tries to make you see the slippers, having stood the best part of an hour, 
some faint picture of what he himself saw. We papel dary. wage yale eS ee 
found it light, agreeable reading, and recommend of what I meant, and stared at me with her beautiful 
you to try it. but expressionless eyes, as if she thought me ex- 

Mr. George Melly set off from Trieste in Sep- | tremely restless.” 

tember, 1850, with his father and mother, brother 


and sister. Having two ladies with them, made} «7 witnessed a curious religious ceremony at the 
their expedition a more serious matter, no ladies college of Dervishes. Entering a large court: yard I 
having previously ventured so far into Nubiaas found between twenty and thirty persons seated on 
Khartoum, where the Blue and White Niles branch -cane divans, smoking pipes, and apparently waiting 
off. Their success will encourage followers. Mr. | the time appointed for commencing the service, A 
Melly cannot resist lingering by the way, and re- young boy offered me a seat, and invited me to take 
cording his experiences in Alexandria and Cairo; | 4 pipe and some coffee, so unlimited and so spon- 
and, trodden as these cities have beea by tourists, taneous are Eastern hospitality and courtesy, dis- 
they still present a sort of freshness to the reader. —. Ades aaeaian ee ae a 
We shall cull wig 4 a a few illustrative our shoes, and entered a spacious hall, rising to a 
oan" hav ing the readers amusement in our | dome of orent height, an hang round with knives, 
am \ ws. Fi i i 
THE SHIELD OF GENTLENESS. | Hye yay aaa. po heme on a 
“ The Nubian outrunners exercise their vocation in | sides of the hall, bear and tiger skins were spread for 
a very merciless way, and I once, with equal surprise | visitors. The Dervishes were now joined by 
and pleasure, saw one thwarted in his vindictive | and by a crowd of devotees, on which they all 
purposes in a manner that I cannot but record. An | a low and rather monotonous chant, though the 
Arab boy, with the mischievous propensities of his | from the union of so many voices, was not 
age, had scrambled up behind the carriage of Ali | monious, The Dervishes now numbered thi 
Bey, a son of Ibrahim Pasha’s, when proceeding | but the devotees, who seemed equally zealous, 
through one of the streets of Cairo; but being per- amounted to twenty-four, and were composed of a 
ceived by the Nubian, sprang down again, and made <a in the army, a janissary, three or four 
off. This, however, did not satisfy the outrunner, | soldiers, several men in rich dresses, and a residue of 
who instantly dashed after him, his face contorted ' beggars. Gradually their tones rose higher, and 


VISIT TO THE DERVISHES, 
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they marked time with a motion of the body, swinging 
ently from side to side. As the arg | grew 
ouder, the swinging became more violent, till, after 
an interyal of ut half an hour, they sudden! 
became pepe | and, jumping to their feet, threw o 
their coats istcoats, and ranged themselves in 


a row, still standing on the sheepskins, The sjnging 
was now resumed and the whole p began to 


swing their hea wards and forwards; at first 
tly, but y dec lower and lower both 
{ines and behind, till their heads almost touched 


the ground each way at every oscillation. So rapid 
was the motion, that I counted fifty declinations in a 
minute. 

* From time to time the Dervishes left their places, 
in regular rotation, and, rushing into the circle, in- 
cited the devotees to accelerate their movements, 
seizing each fanatic by the hands, and making him a 
profound bow. Suddenly a Dervish darted round, 
and tore from every head its cap or turban, which he 
flung into a heap in the middle of the hall. On this 
two half naked negroes started up, and whirled 
furiously round on one toe, keeping their arms out- 
stretched, and moying so rapidly, that the eye could 
scarcely w them. In about a quarter of an hour 
they stopped with the same abruptness, but only for 
an instant, when they commenced jumping to and 
fro, sometimes rising three feet from the ground, and 
one young dervish, who joined in the exhibition, i. 
formed feats that would have astounded Risley. This 
ended the first heat, which so exhausted the per- 
formers, that when, after a brief interval, the second 
act commenced, only nine entered the lists, and these 
fell to four in the third. As a dénouement, one of the 
most zealous, who had been worked into a perfect 
frenzy, endeavoured to kill himself, by dashing his 
head against the wall. Being prevented from accom- 
plishing his design, he made a rush at me, and it was 
with some difficulty I avoided him. All the others, 
however, seemed calm and serious, and I particularly 
remarked the grave demeanour of the soldiers, whom 
I saw go home very quietly, beguiling the way with 
their pipes. I then left the place myself, after 
paying about a shilling towards the entertainment.” 


Every one knows the mysterious “ Man in the 
Iron Mask” in French history; here is a sort of 
pendant to it. 


supposed, the artifice of priestly impostors? M. 
Letronne shall tell us. He shows that the sounds 
were never heard fill the reign of Nero, when the 
statue was cracked by an earthquake; and never 
heard after the reign of Septimus Severus when it 
was repaired. In fact, the cause of the sounds was 
the sonorous vibration of the cold air rushing out 
on the sudden change of temperature at the rising 
of the sun. Broken, the statue saluted the sun; 
when restored, it was dumb. A simple physical 
cause had produced this solemn mystery ; but who 
can wonder that the ignorant were awed by it? 
We must return to Mr. Melly’s book. 





STOCKHARDT’S EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, 
MBspersmente” By Dr. Tulivs Adolph Oickbardt,“Teamelated 

from the fifth German edition. By C. H. Pierce, M.D. (Bohn’s 

Scientific Library.) H. G. Bohn, 
As an introduction to Chemistry, this is an excel- 
lent work. Not only does it familiarly expound 
the latest accepted views and discoveries, but it is 
essentially one to make a Chemist of the student ; 
for, besides the abstract statement of each law, it 
has a great variety of experimental illustrations. 
These experiments are characterized by one impor- 
tant difference from those commonly suggested in 
works on this subject—viz., that whereas they pre- 
suppose an extensive laboratory, and all “ appli- 
ances to boot,” this merely requires such an 
apparatus as may readily be obtained in all towns 
and by almost all purses—a few tubes and flasks, 
a spirit lamp, some corks, and India rubber, are 
pretty nearly the whole stock required. 

It is divided into two main sections—Inorganic 
and Organic Chemistry ; these are subdivided into 
smaller sections. Dr. Stéckhardt having laid down 
a few general principles, proceeds to consider all 
the Non Metallic Elements; or, as he calls them, 
Metalloids. This term will puzzle many of our 
chemical students. We observe that it has gained 
currency in France and Germany, even Liebig using 
it, and we can find no explanation of the apparent 
incongruity. Metalloid, according to all analogies 





**A palace, one of the ‘residences of the viomry: | of language, would mean having the form or nature 
y | 


tises in the midst of the gardens. It isa state 
structure, commanding a varied and extensive pros- 


pect, and is fitted up with Asiatic splendour. But it | 


derives a higher interest from its connection with a 
sad and romantic mystery, which has excited many 


| of a metal; to employ it, therefore, as the designa- 
tion of elements which have not the former nature 
| of metals, is a lucus a non lucendo worthy of ex- 
| planation. Dr. Stockhardt quietly calls Oxygen 


conjectures and speculations, and an endless amount | and all the other elementary bases, Metalloids, He 
of curiosity, but has never yet been unravelled. That | may have geod reason for doing so, but he should 


regal fabric is a prison; and the captive who pines | state it. 


We, in England, are somewhat thrown 


within its walls, amidst everything that dazzles and | out of our reckoning by it. 


enchants the eye, is a young and lovely woman. | 


Who she may be, or what has been her offence, no 
one can tell, or if some few possess the secret, fear 
and prudence have effectually sealed their lips, Her 
captivity has already extended over several years, 
and will probably last till her death.” 

LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THAT! 

‘In strolling through the town, I saw some of the 
dancing girls. They were standing at their doors, 
laughing and joking, and seemed a merry and reck- 
less set. Their forms, more liberally displayed than 
was strictly consistent with Oriental decorum, seemed 
elastic and graceful, and were attired in gorgeous 
dresses of pink silk, bedizened with jewellery.” 

‘A melancholy contrast to these nymphs met us 
on the beach—a party of wretched old hags, bent 
with age and want, and having their half-naked forms 
hung with rags. These were the dancing girls of a 
Past age.” 

Mr. Melly seems to have been greatly amused by 
the conversation he held with a French slave in the 
Slave Market, who was perfectly reconciled to her 
condition, nay, preferred it to freedom in her own 
eountry. Her ambition is certainly suggestive of 
sarcasins: one of her hopes from the future, we 
are told, was that she would be able to procure a 
good supply of grease for her hair! and Mr. Mell 
won her ; wl gratitude by giving her peter whic 
immediately enabled her to gratify her feminine 
love of adornment in the Kalydor department. 

We have said that Mr. Melly makes no parade 
of historical learning. He has not crammed for 
his book. We are grateful to him for it. But we 
will take the opportunity of one brief passage, to 
act before the reader a piquant bit of erudite 
archeology on the subject of Memnon’s statue. 
Mr. Melly’s passage recalled to us Letronne’s 
admirable explanation, and we will briefly state it. 

rt, Melly says :—‘ Every morning, if we are to 
believe the testimony of ancient writers, Memnon’s 
statue greeted with a melodious welcome the rising 
sun, and at night lamented his setting, giving 
utterance to a sound replete with melancholy 
sadness.” And is all; he does not 
speculate on the matter, does not vouch even 
for the fact. Was this sound, as commonly 





Quitting this merely technical objection, and 


turning to his classification, we find Dr. Stéckhardt | 


grouping Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Car- 


| bon, under the one head of Organogens, or genera- 


tors of organic bodies. Under the second head of 
Pyrogens, or generators of fire, he groups Sulphur 
and Phosphorus. Under that of Halogens, or 
generators of salt, he groups chlorine, iodine, bro- 
mine, fluorine, and cyanogen. Under that of 
Hyalogens, or generators of glass, he groups Boron 
and Silicon. 

Having exhausted the Metalloids, Dr. Stéckhardt 
then begins with the Acids, grouping them thus— 
Oxygen Acids, Hydrogen Acids, Organic Acids. 
This section is followed by the Light Metals—and 
the Heavy Metals; and the first part concludes. 
The second part is wholly devoted to Organic 
Chemistry—vegetable and animal. 

As far as practical purposes go, this classification 
is a very useful one ; and the present work is pre- 
eminently adapted to practical purposes. The 
Chemical philosopher, however, may reasonably 
demur to certain points. For example, Cyanogen 
is classed under the simple elements (not by Dr. 
Stockhardt alone, but by all chemists we believe), 
although it is know to be a compound of Nitrogen 
and Carbon. ‘The reason of this may be, that 
cyanogen, though a compound, acts like a simple 
element. It forms an exception to the fundamental 
rule that simple bodies only combine with simple, 
compound bodies with compound, The exception, 
however, seems to point to the conclusion that the 
elements we are accustomed to regard as simple are 
in reality compound ; it points also to this further 
conclusion that all the varieties of elements are but 
varieties in the direction of force. If cyanogen 
comports itself towards other bodies in a manner 
similar to that of chlorine and other Metalloids— 
if it is gaseous, and forms with hydrogen an acid 
as other elements do, and if, like them, it unites 
with metals (owidizes them, so to speak), forming 
protocyanides and percyanides—does not this indi- 
cate that in the constitution of Cyanogen the mole- 
cular forces are in a line of direction similar to that 








in Oxygen? 





But these questions are not within the provines 
of a newspaper; we leave them to the student, and 
conclude by recommending him by all meang to lay 
hands on Dr. Stockhardt’s volume, 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF STERLING, 
A Lifeof John Sterling. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Chapman and Hall, 
We had prepared our review of this work when ap 
intimation reached us that one of our friends wished 
to mode me subject. Toa tive so disti 
we delighted] ve way. But on recei i 
article te alg it he a review than aig 8 
As such it lends lustre to our Portfolio, where 
reader will find it; but Carlyle’s book is only in. 
cidentally touched upon in that article, we 
therefore, return to it for a more formal review, 
Since we are giving explanations it may be well 
to add that press of matter delays the app 
of several papers in hand; also that Browne's 
History of Classical Literature and Beddoes's 
Poems will appear forthwith. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE, 


The Port Logic. Translated from the French, with Intro. 


duction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas Spencer Des, 
B.A., Author of an “ Essay on the NewAnalytic Forms.” 
Edition, enlarged. Simpkin and Marshall, 

A second edition of this valuable work so rapi 

called for, indicates sufficiently how much it wa 

wanted. Mr. Baynes, himself an accomplished In, 
gician, has taken advantage of the reissue, not 

to amend his translation, but to add thereto’ some 

learned and luminous notes, which greatly enhance 

the edition; he has also translated the celebrated 
tract of Leibnitz on ‘* Knowledge, Truth, and Ideas,” 

Altogether, this volume is one to command a place ig 

a philosophical library. 

England before the Norman Conquest. By the Author of “ Every 
Day Wonders,” &c. Van Voorst, 

Every Day Wonders is the very best popular exposi- 
tion of physiology for ypung minds, that has come 
under cur notice, England before the Conquest, by the 
same author, is not equal to that work, but it is never. 
theless a clear, succinct, and entertaining little work, 
which children will very greedily devour, It has 
none of the dryness of juvenile history. 

How to Speak French: a WUand-book for private Students, 
Schools, and Travellers. Third Edition, improved. By Achi 
Albites, A.B. Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 

A work of merit. The conversations resemble actual 

conversations, and the concluding portion, which 

contains a brief survey of the History and Literature 
of France, is both novel and useful, But while com- 
mending the work for its principal qualities, we must 
strongly protest against the attempt made to teach 
pronunciation. It is a difficult, perhaps impossible, 
task to represent French sounds by English sounds; 
at any rate, ignorance the most profound would be 
better for the pupil than the false notions he would 
gain from this book. Guess reader, what this is: 
say sussee? (c'est cect), or this—sgong? (second), or this 

—ung bong vang blaung? (un bon vin blanc), Imagine 

young Britain complimenting a Gaul upon his clever 

ness, thus :— OA! juwah qvooz ett forrt abbeel, —— 
hurt that the entente cordiale was so little unde’ 

that the Gaul did not interpret the phrase into je vos 

que vous étes fort habile. Having arrived at Dover, the 

same ingenious youth is supposed to say “let us go 
to the Pavilion ; one is perfectly comfortable there ;” 
but this is what he does say: Allohns al-ottell du 

Pahveeyoh : oh-nee ay parrfaytmaung! Can that be 

transcended ? 

A Portraiture of the Christian Profession and Practice of tt 
Society of Friends. By Thomas Clarkson, M.A. British 
Friend Edition, with Biographical Sketch of the Author. 

Glasgow: W. and R, Smeal. 

Some time ago we animadverted on a gossiping and 

somewhat spiteful book on Quakerism ; to those who 

read that work, we recommend the antidote of the 
volume before us, which presents the ideal aspect of 

Quakerism ; embracing the system of Education, the 

Discipline, the Customs, and Religious Principles 

the Society. 

The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Literally translated into English 
Prose, with copious Notes and Explanations, by Henry % 
Riley, B.A, (Bohn’s Classical Library. HJ. Bohn. 

One of the best of Mr. Bohn’s translated Classics; 

somewhat sacrificing beauty and energy of diction 

to the desire for literalness ; but the fault, if fault it 
be, is one on the right side. We have compared 
variety of passages, and find them trustfully, con- 
scientiously rendered. ‘The utility of such works 

needs no enforcement. It was a bold attempt 10 

Mr. Bohn to offer such a series; success has legi- 

timized his attempt. The notes are numerous, and 

to the purpose. 

Royal Exhibition Companion. J. Clayton and Sen. 

This is a collection of distinct Handbooks, eae 

devoted to one of the “ Sights,’’ such as the Public 

Buildings, Public Galleries, the Tower, West- 

minister Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Sloane Museum, 

Hampton-court, Chelsea Hospital, &c. ; and ane 

the price of one penny for thirty-two pages of print. 

The utility of such handbooks is certainly very great 

much, however, will depend upon their accuracy, 

and of that we are not competent to form an opinion. 
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Parttalia. 


Weshould do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful for 
the Useful encourages itself.—GogsTue. 


CARLYLE ON STERLING. 

As he looks up at a house, inhabited by friends 
or relatives only a few years since, what a strange 
shock the revisitor of the place often receives t It 
scarcely seems yesterday that your friends lived 
there—were smiling to you out of that window— | 
on the other side of yonder door were hands out- 
stretched to meet you, dear faces, the warmest wel- 
come! You have perfectly in your memory the 
sound of the yoices and laughter, the cheery figures 
round the table, the smiles of the children, the 
flavour of the wine. Now you look up and the 
windows are black and blank; the lamp of love or 
friendship that used to be lighted there for you is 
out, never to shine more. There has been a death 
of your friend, or your friendship. Where are 
they, the faces that looked over that garden wall? 
Where are the flowers that bloomed last summer? 
Reading Mr. Carlyle’s book will give to many 

e still among us such a sensation as this we | 
describe. Here are the friends who were with us 
only yesterday ; the talk of former years comes 
back again. George IV. is just dying, and we are 
beginning to welcome the ‘Sailor King” in place | 
of “ the fest gentleman of Europe” ; the July revo- 
jution is breaking out in Paris; the Birmingham 
Political Union is menacing the capital; Waterloo 
is not a score years old, and the warriors of that 
day are still strong and hale, and garrulous after 
dinner; your place is taken to go home by the 
mail coach. What a distance since that time, and 
how nearit is! A generation has risen since then, 
of young men ardent and generous, of young 
women ready to leave mothers’ homes and live, 
love, spffer, be happy in their own. With the sad- 
ness and kindness of fresh affection, Mr. Carlyle 
speaks of just departed friends of his and others, 
who were living with us, and playing their part in 
the world only yesterday ; and who are as far re- 
moved from it now as the subjects of any other 
tombstones ; as the Druids or the Ninevites. 

Who, that nas gone through the world, has 
not thought, with a wholesome scrutiny of humilia- 
tion it may be, or with a pang, bitter but consola- 
tory, of his own success or failure? A man wins, 
and can’t but own to himself that a hundred of his 
comrades, his equals, his betters, have struggled 
harder and got no place: he loses; empty, loud | 
quacks are triumphing where he gets no hearing ; 
small pretenders are lifted up, and he in the crowd 
unnoticed. In a man of generous heart his very 
good fortune should serve to make him humble; 
asto aim and miss, to stake and lose with good 
humour, to be unfortunate and yet in charity with 
those who win, is an immense, ennobling task, 
bringing with it its private reward and silent con- 
sciousness of victory. And how many a comrade | 
must every man have known, who has been just 
upon the heels of Fortune—within a length of 
winning the race—the favourite at the start—highly | 
trained, full of blood, and eager, with admiring 
backers and a crowd of friendly reputation !—the 
struggle comes, and a slip or a strain, a previously | 
unknown weakness, a bolt from the course, and 
the favourite is beaten ; and behold a thousand 
flying pigeons are carrying the news over the 
country that Mr. Nemo’s Outis has won the cup. | 

Sterling’s life is the history of one of the high- 
mettled losers. ‘The contemporaries of his youth 
expected the greatest things of him. The legend | 
of his genius, no doubt, exists at the Cambridge | 
University still, where he spoke the most eloquent | 
amongst the men of his time; leaving their uni- 
versity for the great city, their young successors 
looked out after them from the academy, expectant 
till these great geniuses should begin to move the 
world. ‘There came no news of any such revolu- | 
tions, This man was not Prime Minister, nor 
that leader of the Opposition. Who remembers 
now the name of the great young Cambridge | 
speaker of 1829-30? Only a few hundred men 
who were lads of that day, and having heard, 
perhaps, the chief public men since, have heard no 
one like S——., of Trinity. Sterling was said to be 
even greater than the great S——. One laughs at 
using such an epithet about an unknown lad ina 





* blue college gown. But for circumstance, but for 


hysical obstacle, a disease of the brain, or the 

cart, or the lungs—the want of a patron—too 
little money or too much—too fastidious and deli- | 
cate a training and culture, perhaps—many of these | 





greatest men whom the world knows nothing of, 
might have risen to command a reputation—might 
have been cheered in senates, attacked in leading 
articles, undergone all the delights and penalties of 
fame, and have secured names in future histories, 


| and slabs in St, Paul’s, instead of unknown monu- 


ments in obscure and solitary country church- 
yards. More than one of those brilliant open- 
ing careers was destined to end so. And suppose 
it had ended otherwise? It is the old que- 
rulous comment of cui bono? Why not sleep in 
Bonchurch, like Sterling; or Clevedon, like that 
beloved and gifted friend of Tennyson’s youth, 
over whom the poet has erected his splendid In 
Memoriam, as well as at Westminster, where Buller 
lies among titled statesmen, sinking just at the 
threshold of honour? It is not the genius, or the 
success, or the failure of these young men, all 
friends at the outset of life and called away un- 
timely, that much avails now. It is said of Buller 
that he was gentle and kindly, truth-telling and 
loving ; of ‘Tennyson’s friend, that he was, in the 
touching words of his epitaph, carissimus, dul- 


| cissimus; of Carlyle’s, that he was generous, 


faithful, affectionate, manly, and tender. Suppose 
his poems had run through a score of editions, his 


| novel had been a masterpiece, and what then? and 


what more? What “ smells sweet and blossoms in 


| the dust” is the love and honesty of the man, of 
| which the biographer speaks out of his own fond 


and faithful heart. When the latter’s turn comes, 
too, and he takes his place in the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, the writer of the article, ‘* Carlyle, 
Thomas,” will take into no small account this 
work. It tells even more about Carlyle than about 
Sterling. When the universal biographer comes 
to inquire, What manner of man he was? this 
public Accuser, this Executioner of Shams, this 
Hudson-Statue Smasher, and ruthless trampler 
on windbags—he (the Biographer) will, doubtless, 
turn to the life of John Sterling, and will find 
herein recorded with what a true and simple, and 
most kind and loving nature said Carlyle, Thomas, 
was endowed ; how faithful his cnet towards his 
friend ; with what gentlecare he soothes and watches 
him ; how hefondles hismemory ; and now and anon 


| fights round it when assailed ; telling his story “in a 


swift scribbling, very swift and immediate,” but 
only the more charming for its honesty, and because 
the swift and immediate manner is surely the best 
in this case, where the rhetorician finds his best 
effects in nature, and in speaking artlessly, rapidly, 
and of a full heart. 

Besides the main figure of J. Sterling, the book 
contains a hundred sketches and portraits, in the 
Carlyle manner, of Sterling’s relatives and friends, 
people known in their time, and but just slipt away 
into the past. Coleridge returns, and his misty 
Umbra crowns Highgate-hill: Sterling’s father 
(Carlyle’s ‘‘ Captain Whirlwind ”’), the old original 
Thunderer of the Times it would appear, lives again 
in Knightsbridge and reigns in iedinndatee- 
square, wielding the famous bolts, that “ of late 
o’er pale Britannia cast” and that banged once 
with such a deadly uproar. Torrijos sallies from 
Somer’s-town to have one more struggle for Spain, 
and to be shot at the Parade at Malaga; Sterling is 
in Cornwall with the Buller family, amidst the 
woods of Morval, and-the flowers and sunshine of 
Polvellaw. Who knows what new inhabitants 
people that beautiful, tranquil country, in place of 
those dear and familiar whom we knew? 


FULL-MOON NIGHT, 
(PROM GOETHE.) 

Lady, say what mean those whispers ? 
What plays lightly on thy lip? 
Ever art thou lisping there, 
Sweetly as when wine you sip. 
Think’st thou to those cherry-sisters, 
To allure another pair ? 

I will kiss him! kiss him! said I, 
See’st thou, in the quivering twilight, 
Glittering shines each branch and bough ? 
Sparkling down is star on star ; 

And through bushes emeralds glow, 
Thousandfold- carbunele-bright— 
But thy spirit still is far. 
I will kiss him! kiss him! said I, 
Thy beloved, far, is tasting, 
Like thee, lady, bitter-sweet ; 
Feels a strange, unhappy bliss. 
’Neath the Full-moon here to meet, 
Has he promised to be hasting, 
And the plighted hour is this. 
I will kiss him! kiss him! say I. 8. 





THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL, 
Parr I! 

It is a saying, not without some repute, that the 
beautiful requires more encouragement than the 
useful, because the useful encourages itself. In 
thinking of this subject I have had reasons to 
doubt it, and some reasons also for asserting, a very 
opposite apophthegm, What the mind seizes upon 
as a truth may nevertheless be false; we grasp at 
what accords with our principles, One man to 
save himself will seize a wooden block, but another 
may see fit to choose a piece of iron as more like to 
swim well, being filled with air, Sometimes a dis- 
tant deduction from our principles is i 
caught hold of as a kind of inspiration. 
like the refined product of a machine contri 
work up certain raw material, it is beauti 
is at first surprising; but we soon learn 
of the process, get accustomed to them, and 
even to find fault with the result. But we do 
so readily seize on results of the life 
men, if they have fed on different food from 
It requires more information of a different ki 
to know that iron may swim. There are facts 
be known which are not wanted to understand 
floating of wood. 


To encourage the beautiful seems to call 
our assent at once, we feel the need of it so 
much. Let us imagine ourselves in a dreary part 
of Germany, where Goethe might be; or let it be 
in our own England, in a district neglected; 
let it be in an active district in Lancashire, where 
people have increased as rapidly as some of the 
lower animals ; we see everything wear a cheerless 
aspect. There are dirty bricks chiefly visible, 
blackened with smoke, the sky tinged of the same 
colour, at the very best somewhat grey; each man 
living in his little dwelling, the same size and shape 
as his neighbours, of which the boundaries are so 
painfully distinct, where there is no room = 
parently for fancy, but marked with a lon y 
circumscribedness even to the daily work, whi 
never fails to begin at the ringing of the six 
o'clock bell, except when something still worse 
interrupts it. 

The eye looks around for the beautiful. It seems 
to be thoroughly neglected; the useful is takin 
care of itself. ‘Then there is a dreary et en 
country, a series of fields, not protected or orna- 
mented by trees or by inclosures, a mere place for 
growing food on, with a hut rising abruptly from 
the ground, a‘mere covering for the workman when 
itis damp. Such places are seen in great numbers, 
and travellers who search for scenery, pity the in- 
habitants. ‘The useful has built the house and tilled 
the ground, it is a sister of necessity so thoroughly 
does it encourage itself ; whilst the beautiful is en- 
tirely lost sight of as a thing too high to be attained. 
Indeed, I remember being struck with this very feel- 
ing in the fields which nurtured the early manhood 
of Goethe himself, There was a small, ruinous town 
with the ghost of its official importance seen —o - 
the broken windows of untenanted buildings, look- 
ing down on its dull streets. The inhabitants struck 
one as living alone, supporting their lives by some 
encouragement only of the most necessary arts of life. 
The countrywoman working in the fields, a brown 
mass, having little of the beautiful, and i 
little of its appearance. When the beautiful an 
the desirable are both gone, why do men live? 
The stranger in such places sees nothing to admire 
or tohope for, and he looks at dull villages with 
melancholy. We can only look on those as happy 
in whom there is some visible sign of a life of hope, 
some appreciation of beauty or of excellence, to 
whom work has taken a higher form than an abso- 
lute necessity. 


Again, when we go to the great working-places 
of the world, to the mines of coal or of metal, and 
how beautiful, from contrast, does a fine city appear 
or a nice park! yet these cities and parks are rarely 
made, but the mine everywhere flourishes, because 
the useful, as our eel would say, needs no en- 
couragement. 


Every village, too, has its shoemaker, but few 
have their artist or their poet, or their gardener 
even, or wiseman, who will teach them a higher 
and more beautiful life. The best builders in the 
town may draw the plan ofa church after the model 
of a barn; but there will be workmen enough to 
finish it well, the inferior work being skilfully done, 
There may be no schools, a damp church, a 
crumbling —_ and cracked bells; but there 
will be a g supply of potatoes at the shops, 
and beer at some of the houses. Now, let a 
new family come into the neighbourhood, let 
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them fit up the fine old mansion, let the beautiful 
daughters show themselves in the village, the church 
be repainted, the road be made more picturesque, 
then the spirit of the meanest changes, the beautiful 
has got encouragement, and the useful becomes 
only a necessity. 


The word beautiful has various meanings ; 
amongst some it is the highest point to which the 
soul can attain in any direction: this is a sense 
which, although far from being the original one is 
atrue and genuine sense, and may be called the 
intellectual or final sense. In this sense the power 
of the beautiful has always been great when not 
deteriorated, the differences have existed in the 
change of direction. When we look rapidly over 
nations and their histories, there is a melancholy 
pleasure in observing that they have always been 
ruled by some ideal power to which they have paid 
obedience more or less blind. A bed 
delight we may truly say, because it is at the same 
time piteous to see what a poor idea they often 
set up of their extreme limits of perfection. It is 
enough for us here to know that when the meaning 
of the word beauty is the highest thing for which 
we look, then it has had power to move mankind 
when the useful and all other things have failed. 
The hope of every nation is towards a something 
beautiful, the wish lying at the foundation of every 
man’s wishes is towards something beautiful ; our 
predecessors sought it with painted bodies, in 
wisdom and hopes of a Druidical faith, and our 
more energetic ancestors sought it in action and in 
fame, and in the hope of a happy heaven, whilst 
their life seems to have moved on with true and 
wholesome excitement as far as it went. Age on 
age went by, and their hopes did not diminish, 
although faith upon faith fell before time. There 
was still the great wish of mankind, fervid within 
them, taking some shape or other of the beautiful ; 
but the treasures of the useful under their feet lay 
like so much earth, merely ground only to prevent 
them from falling into the abyss which its absence 
would cause. So that the elements of civilization 
to-day, the tools wherewith we conquer mankind, 
and convert savages into men and slaves into free- 
men, were mere matter to fill up space absolutely 
unconnected with ideas. 


Men seem to have stood on this earth as strangers, 
and not viewed it as a part of themselves, as the 
material out of which they and their ideas were to 
be worked. The mind very easily sees the ab- 
stractly and the simply beautiful; it is a passion 
of man in fact, and he did not know and does not 
know how to attain it. He has tried the whole 
realm of emotion, and is dissatisfied ; he sees great 
ends before him, and is disappointed that he does 
not attainthem. ‘The great end was almost as well 
seen in early times as now with our great learning, 
and in some nations much more clearly seen ; as our 
learning abundantly proves to us. ‘The propagation 
of religion has been a passion with many nations, and 
its success has always been great from the intense 
love which man has of abstract perfection; but he 
has determined to hit the end at once, and like the 


is tedious; to communicate instantaneously with 
distant persons was an old enough idea, but to do 
it was the result of a long series of discoveries, 
which apparently were leading to no such end. 
There is a sameness as well as a loftiness in the 
aims of all men; the end is alike, from the idle 
dreamer about paradise on earth, to the active 
ursuer of pleasure upon it; and from him who 
ooks only to heaven, to the man who works steadily 
at what lies before him. If we look at the higher 
literature of all nations, we see this very clearly ; 
the poetry of all times and places can be admired 
even now, and the eloquence of Greece and Rome 
are eloquence to us, whilst the preacher still makes 
but a poor approach to Isaiah, and Watts is but a 
poor representative of David. When looking at 
men in this point of view, we are inclined to think 
men are everywhere the same; their emotions are 
repetitions only; and when we see them making 
no advance, we are ready to lose faith in the value 
of life, in the existence of anything worth living for 
in man. But when we look on him as one to be 
civilized, we rise at once into another field of thought, 
and the modern man becomes a superior being, 
having powers that were once superhuman. We 
still see the goal, but we feel that we must run for 
it; we still see the moon, but we do not expect to 


catch it by putting out our hands; we have learnt 
its distance, 


The whole realm of the past has only been a step, 
unless we call it a failure ; the realm of metaphysics, 


and of poetry, and of war, and of emotion, and 
aspiration, and despair, and every other feeling of 
which man has been capable, has been found 
unfit to produce all the result of knowledge, 
satisfaction, and happiness wanted. Every power 
has become corrupt, and died disgracefully, be- 
coming an evident curse before its fall, in the 
various countries which have typified each. Greece 
proved sufficiently that intellect would not make 
a nation happy, having tortured itself into an 
utter weariness of truth and of falsehood, and 
lost the object of living. Rome and other na- 
tions before and after showed that glory could 
neither make men nor nations happy, got at the 
expense of more wretchedness than could be re- 
moved by benevolence or by power. And Sybaris 
was not the only place which showed that luxury 
did not produce happiness, not even the supply 
of all things most satisfying to the eye and to the 
senses generally, failing as they do in making up a 
harmonious whole. 


It is a favourite and well known topic of histo- 
rians, the enervation of society when the love of 
the beautiful begins; prosperity is attained by 
work ; those who care not for the beautiful, who 
work for the real and the useful, subdue by a well- 
known and natural law those who dwell in refined 
emotions, or in emotions of taste, which may be 
refined or merely vague. Great nations, like great 
men, have begun in energy and poverty, and the 
beautiful has been sought as a relaxation after 
labour ; it is an end to be looked for, but we must 
be cautious how we think we are ready for it. When 
a nation has began to ornament itself and forgotten 
the useful, the fall must surely come. Let us not 
seek, like the children in the Pilyrim’s Progress, to 
have all our toys now, and nothing afterwards. Ifa 
man thinks he has attained, he has still to think of his 
neighbours; and if one class has attained, it must 
think of the others; and if one nation has attained, 
it must think of foreigners. As long as seven- 
eighths of mankind are unprotected in some respect, 


it is not for any class to be idle and give themselves | 


up to happiness. 
dency of man is to progress, of classes to rise, of 
the poor to work, and of the active to discover ; 
and they that are idle will be swept away as surely 
as the iron horse drives over the flesh-and-blood 
horse that comes before him. Secondly, because 


what we now think is a position which admits of rest, | 


is not so; but our attainments are feeble, and we 
must move further forward. The beautiful is the 
limit of our wishes and our capabilities in any di- 
rection—the very acme of all work; and to have at- 
tained that is more than we can ever say. ‘There is 


no rest allowed to man, and he is always resting ; | 














seeking for beauty when he is working in the ashes, | 


and lying down in ecstasy when he is covered with 


| mud or dust. The beautiful is constantly beguiling 
us, driving us on onwards when we should be still, | 


or keeping us absorbed when we should be work- 
ing ; it attacks us as children, and is our constant 
pursuit until we learn by painful necessity, that the 
useful must be encouraged, and then we follow it 


able bn eclace et the moop. The road to knowledge | as little as possible, unless it be really with an ul- 


| terior view of obtaining the beautiful by its means. | 


But even this is only in energetic men and nations. 
We may truly say in this respect, that the whole 
world lieth in ignorance or some kind of wicked- 
ness. ‘T’o civilize man an immense amount of work 
is to be done, but his object is always to be com- 
fortable; nations have wanted glory, or fine towns, 
and men respectability or fine houses. Every man 
has carried out this more or less, and rest from their 
labours is the constant object of every one in society 
that enjoyment may be followed. This state of 
things is a very plague in Europe; it is a producer 
of the most appalling vice in some, and the most 
lamentable weakness in others; it makes the young 
stumble in their path, and the old incapable of using 
the position they have attained to form good in- 
fluences over themselves or others. It produces 
proud and selfish kings, that would rather build 
forts and reign over beggars, than have a 
smaller purse and a less splendid palace. This 
love of elegance, and luxury, and idleness—all 
the results of the same emotion of the soul, 
that artistic love of beauty, without which man 
would be rude and unlovely—is still one of his 
greatest curses, because it has been out of its 
place. As the worship of God, his highest emo- 
tion, has become the means of degrading him to 
the bigot, the tyrant, the slave, the villain, and the 
fool; so the love of beauty has made him lose the 
steps that he thought to be gaining. 


(To be continued.) 


First, because the evident ten- | 


Che Arts. 


THE BACHELOR’S EVENING. 

I am, as you are perfectly aware, a Bachelor, 
A fact for which I trust I am sufficiently thank. 
ful! Nevertheless, without indulging in imbecile 
glorification of my state, I am too haughty a philo. 
sopher to shirk the truth when it presents itself. 
I scorn to deny that there are some trifling disad. 
vantages connected with the lonely grandeur of 
my condition; e. g. [very often don’t know where 
to pass 4 evenings. The study? Oh yes, the 
study! What, after a whole day spent with the 
Fathers, or in prosecuting researches into the 
Coptic Drama, you propose that I should regale 
myself with books! Now, if I had but a Partner 
of my life (and copyrights), there would bea uiet, 
cozy fireside at which to gracefully unbend my 
mind, and unbutton my straps. If I did but 
know what Tertullian, with savage sagacity, calls 
“the very bitter pleasure of children—Liberorum 
amarissima voluptate !” (those fathers had such 
discernment !), what evenings wonld be filled with 
enlightening their young minds and setting them 
copies in round text! If! ahif! 

This isolated condition causes me to drift about 
the world like a weed— 

“Torn from a rock on ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the waves or tempest’s breath prevail,” 
Sometimes the waves wash me into a ball-room, 

sometimes into a theatre, and sometimes, as now, 

there seems no resting-place for the drifting weed 
| —nothing but shoreless sea ‘* Water, water, every. 
where.” Parties have not begun; theatres are 
| closed. Where is the bachelor mind to recreate 
| itself ? 

I thought of this the other night when wandering 

laimlessly about. I passed down Oxford-street; 

the Princess’s was closed; I continued my way 
downthe Haymarket—the Theatre Royal and the 

Opera stood under the dim stars silent, joyless, 

| dreary; I sauntered past the Lyceum—it also 

stared at me with a blank and stony front, and I 

swept past the gigartic portico of Old Drury, 

| which looked like a ghostly theatre. Closed, all 
closed; The sounds of mirth, the clapping of 
hands, the stamping of feet, the sobs of agony, the 
quiet trickling of tears—all silent. No crowd 
rushes over the benches to secure good seats and 
for half an hour sits before that green curtain in 
eager expectation; no cracked voice announces 
“ Oranges, apples, ginger beer, bill of the plaaay !” 
no juvenile visitors tremulously read over and 
over again the bill of play, as if to divine some. 
thing of the rare pleasure in store for them. Be- 
hind the curtain struts no heavy, middle-aged, 
perfectly stupid father of a family, thrown into the 

,“ villain” line, because his voice is ravenlike and 

his legs are bandy ; no aspiring understrapper 

| thinks himself keptin the background; no solemn 

mediocrity relates his experiences in the green- 
room. The passion, the rant, the strut, the stamp, 
the animal spirits, the mechanical fun, the “gag,” 
| the “business,” the genuine admiration of each 
other (when not rivals), and hearty sympathy in 
each other’s success, the intense belief they have 
in themselves, and the devotion of their whole 
lives to their art,—these, which make Behind the 
| Curtain a study, are now fled A few mice course 
jabout the dark stage. Silence reigns. No 
| vanities, no heartburnings, no successes, no 
failures, no wigs, no spangles, no rouge! 

| dull, blank stare of the stony walls expresses the 
lifelessness within. ‘The theatre has closed. It 
invites no crowd to nightly enjoyment. Past its 
doors the crowd burries—though, in passing, 
strange associations will arise. The door of a 
theatre, even when the season is over, how it 
awakens dormant memories of happy days, of 
anticipated pleasures, of delights surpassing antl- 
cipation! We grow old, fastidious, blasé ; but we 
never pass without emotion the scene of our 
former delights. 

So I mused as I wandered. It then occurred to 
me that J had neglected my beloved Reader, 
not recording the fact that these theatres had 
closed their doors for a while. What a chance 
lost! In taking a survey of each season a ready 
pen might have filled several columns. What 
might one not have said of the managements of 
Webster, Anderson, Kean and Keeley, Lumley 
and Mathews ! how natural an occasion to have 
distributed to each an appropriate compliment, 
critical laurel leaf, together with a hint about the 








future production of * works of an elevating ten- 


dency,” and similar councils which managers 
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invariably follow ! But the time is past; the 
theatres are closed ; and I cannot get up an 

eosis now. 
Te cekiie the Bachelor Mind is, as I said, in a 
somewhat objectless condition as to its evenings. 
There is the Olympic, it is true, but one can’t go 
every night there, with the best of intentions; 
there is the Adelphi,—but that theatre, never a 
fav urite of mine, always plays the same pieces 
for°an indefinite period. Sadler's Wells is worth 
visiting. But, on the whole, unless dinner parties 
commence shortly, I shall grow into a misanthrope. 
VIVIAN. 


Curapean Democracy. 
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(Concluded from our last, p. 975.) 

The frequent rebellions and risings of the pea- 
sants* are the best testimony to the social tendency 
of her fermentations, which have reached a much 
higher degree than is dreamt of in other countries, 
who only see the surface, glossed over with the 
Imperial colours. The first great protest of the agri- 
cultural people against their oppressors was the insur- 
rection headed by Poogacheff, from the year 1773 
to 1775. This insurgent, who was but a common 
Cossack, under the mask of the resuscitated Peter III. 
collected three different times an enormous army, 
took several fortresses, conquered Kazan, and ad- 
yanced from the Ural to Tambor. The sectarians 
formed his main strength. Castles were burnt down, 
mounds of dead nobles and functionaries marked the 
road he had marched through. Upwards of 100,000 

ple lost their lives in this rebeliion, The in- 


bitants of Moscow anxiously awaited his arrival, | 


and Catherine II. trembled on that throne (she had 


stained it with the blood of her husband) even when | 
Poogacheff was already defeated and taken prisoner. | 


He was, of course, executed ; but his memory, as 
the hero of the people, still lives: the people have 
never ceased to speak with pride of the ‘* Poogachef- 
sheena”’ (the time of Poogacheff), 

After the conclusion of this sanguinary insurrec- 
tion and the execution of all the ring-leaders, the 
people kept quiet until the year 1812, which was the 
dawn of a new era for Russia. A Democratic party 
of nobles entered into negotiation with Napoleon, 


purposing to free the people by his.aid from the yoke | 


of a fearful slavery ; but this magnificent opportunity 
of acquiring a real grandeur was rejected by the 
Conqueror, and the Russian Democrats turned the 
popular insurrection, organized in his and their own 
people’s favour against him. They succeeded in 
enticing Rastopcheen, the governor of Moscow, to 
lay the ancient capital in ashes; a compliance which 
Alexander chastized with his disgrace, as he never 
forgave him that deed, albeit he feigned before the 


* The best proof that these rebeilions are frequent 
are the following provisions Nicholas has made in the 
laws since 1842 :— 

Il. General Duties of the Peasants. 
1. Obedience to Laws. 

All peasants are bound by oath to an inviolable fidelity 
to the sacred person of his Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror (vol. xii. § 179, and vol. xiv. § 180). None of 
them is to be disobedient to legally instituted authori- 
ties (Ibid. § 180). Nevertheless, should disobedience and 
disorder arise, and extraordinary measures and the em- 
ployment of troops had recourse to, to oppose them, in 
such a case all expenses caused thereby will be supported 
by the guilty people (Ibid. § 179). . 

Every rebellion of the peasants or servants against 
their masters, and against communal or rural authorities, 
is considered as a resistance to the authority instituted 
by the Government (Penal Law of 1845, § 288). Simple 
disobedience of Imperial peasants towards governmental 
or communal authorities is punished by imprisonment 
(Ibid. § 295). The peasants are liable to corporal punish- 
ment for certain crimes; the following are nevertheless 
excepted :— 

1, Communal guardians of districts, and clerks of all 
Imperial appanage peasants, if they have received the 
medal of blameless service for several years. 

2. Persons who are decorated with the medal bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘ For rescuing endangered Individuals.” 

8. Agrarian Jews, who, for their-agricultural industry, 
have been rewarded with medals. And 

4. All those who have passed their 70th year (how 
charitable!) 

Moreover, all the Imperial and appanage peasants are 
exempt from corporal punishment as long as they belong 
to a bailiwick (Ibid. Supplement No. 1). Ignorance of 
the law is inadmissable (Collection of Laws, vol. xii. 
§ 178); hence all supreme ukazes and regulations of the 
Government are read in the churches and in the com- 
munal meetings (Lvid. vol. xii. § 177). Uncalled-for 
meetings of peasants cannot take place. 
inundation, or other such calamities, alarms can be 
given, but only with the consent of the responsible com- 
munal authorities (Ibid. vol. xii. § 186, and the Ap- 
panage Regulations of 1843, yol. iy. § 29). 











In case of fire, | 


| whole world, that he had been apprised of it. The 
| conflagration of Moscow, that holy city of the 
| Russian people, being naturally ascribed to the 
enemy, awakened the whole nation from its lethargy; 
the giant awoke in all his vigour, and from the con- 
fines of Siberia even a year afterwards, multitudes of 
volunteers arrived to avenge the object of their 
idolatry. 

There were now, in consequence of this war, 
numerous free corps spread throughout the whole 
| empire, which, especially in the Governments of 
Moscow, Twer, &c., actually refused to resume their 
soccage labour, loudly declaring that they had won 
their freedom on the battle-field. In spite of those 
commotions being subdued, still since 1842, the re- 
bellions of the peasantry have become permanent. 
Every year gives birth to a dozen of them in the 
various districts, and they have acquired already such 
dimensions, that, whilst formerly only single com- 
munes and districts used to rise, the insurrection now 
| embraces at once several governments, for the people 
, being everywhere penetrated with the same tendency, 
| take up arms at the first news of an insurrection in a 
neighbouring district. The greatest savageness, but 
| also the most exalted heroism is displayed in those 
| popular insurrections. In the rebellion which broke 

out in 1831, on account of the cholera, 200,000 
peasants were in arms in Novgorod and Pskov, 
once independent Republics, now governments of 
the Russian Empire, They killed all the landowners, 
officers, and functionaries, in the coolest blood, no 
matter whether they were their friends or foes. It 
so happened, that a landed proprietor remonstrated 
| with his revolted peasants, that he had always been 
| kind and just tothem, and why, then, did they wish 
{to killhim? ‘ True,” replied an old peasant, with 
tears in his eyes; ‘* but we have sworn to kill all the 
nobles without exception; consequently, you must 
die. But, as you have always been kind to us, you 
| shall have an easy death.”” Another peasant gave 
him his tobacco-pipe, that he might not, in his last 
moments, be deprived of his favourite enjoyment. 

In the Government of Simbirsk, about nine years 
ago, a young peasant was executed, for having been 
the ringleader of such arevolt. The whole commune 
accompanied him to the scaffold, singing hymns, and 
uttering lamentations. ‘* Never mind, friends,’ ex- 
| claimed he; “ I am not the first, and shall not be the 
| last !’” 
| Five or six years ago the peasants of the Govern- 

ment of Simbirsk burnt their villages down with 
their own hands, at the same time accusing the 
nobles as having been the incendiaries, merely to 
| avenge themselves on the T'sar’s contemplated eman- 
| cipation of their serfs. 
We thus see that in Russia, not only the abolition 
of serfdom, and personal freedom, are the mooted 
| points, but also a claim upon the soil, The peasants 
| reason about this matter quite openly; they never 
| say, “‘ the ground of our master: but our soil,"" The 
character of the future Russian revolution is thus 
| pointed out in advance asa social one, and, in fact, it 
|isembodied in the character of the People, and in 
their communal institutions. The soil belongs to 
the commune; individually the peasant is but the 
usufructuary of it; the right of inheriting only regards 
moveable property, never the land; and every twenty 
or twenty-five years it undergoes a new distribution. 
To encroach, even with the best intention, upon 
these communal regulations would be fraught with 
great danger to the landlord; nay, it would be his 
death-warrant. In this anxiety for the improvement 
of their condition, in that readiness of revolting, all 
the peasants, without distinction, whether those of 
the Crown, of the state, or the serfs, are perfectly 
unanimous ; for, in spite of that denomination, their 
fate is all the same; viz. wretched, and undeserved. 





| Although according to their denomination the | 


| peasants, belonging to the two first categories, are 
| not serfs, like the peasants of the nobles, still their 
condition is precisely the same, nay frequently worse, 
so much so, that they are heard to exclaim :— 
‘* Would to God we could belong to a nobleman !” 
The peasants of the Crown have merely exchanged 
the patriarchical relation to their landowners (which 
frequently was of a mild character), or the arbitrari- 
ness of some of them, for a general and systematical 
oppression and extortion by the public officers. Now, 
the official world in Russia is a perfectly hierarchi- 
cized whole, a ladder of innumerable rundles, on 
none of which, if you wish to reach the pinnacle— 
viz. the autocrat—you must tread. The Russian 
proverb says :—‘* Heaven ts high, and the Emperor is 
Sar off.” ’ 

It is thus easy to conceive what a bog of leeches the 
Russian bureaucracy is to the people, with what bare- 
facedness they are cheated, tyranized, and in the 
bargain condemned, without being able to obtain 
justice; for all the complaints addressed to the Tsar, 
remain in the archives of the higher rogues, Let us 
illustrate it by an example :—Several years ago, in 
| consequence of un unfavourable harvest, the peasants 





in the government of Pensa received from the 
Government some potatoes for seed; but the pota- 
| toes, owing to the interference and speculation of the 


contractors, were transformed into rotten ones, and | worshipped is “‘ the god 
the peagants refused to put them in the ground ; but | minster Review for 


| 
| 
| 
} 





| simulating a devotion not felt. 


the public officers compelled the peasants to sow the 
rotten remnants of potatoes, and then ascribed 
-_ coming me the eer — A revolt of 
exasperated peasants ens’ w was crushed, 
and the peasants pacified by grape shot and the 
mighty knout. © be - ® 
twill not be difficult to perceive, from what we 
have recorded, that the Russian People is ap- 
proaching, in its revolutionary tendencies, the point 
of maturity, towards which it ia impelled, by the 
diabolical system of oppression and corruption fe 
vailing throughout the vast empire of Russia. It is, 
moreover, evident, that the future Russian revolu- 
tion will not only be political—a mere change of 
dynasty—but a social revolution, in which, if the in- 
surrection be successful, the present order of th 
will unavoidably be replaced by the reign of y 
democratic institutions. 

The martyrs, who, in 1826, died on the scaffold for 
the idea of establishing a democratic republic in 
Russia,—those hundreds of victims, who, for having 
shared their faith, have been transported to the 
mines of Siberia, are incorporated as private soldiers, 
deprived of ,all promotion, in the Transcaucasian 
army,—the continually revolting peasants, who, in 
their untrained minds, kill and destroy all that em- 
bodies the opposite principle of democracy—and the 
exiles in foreign lands, who, like all Bakoonin, cherish 
republican principles, are symptoms justificatory of our 
expectations ; symptoms, which authorize us to infer 
that the state of mind prevailing among the Russian 
nation, well known by the autocrat, must have pre- 
vented him from pushing his armed hordes towards 
the heart and the west of Europe, in order to execute 
his plans, viz., to restore throughout Europe the 
‘* Order reigning in Warsaw.”” His well-known cleare 
sightedness forbids us accusing him of mere delay in 
carrying out his liberticide designs; he knows too 
well that ’52 will be too late, that the progressive 
spirit of the age, which undermines all absolutism, 
will thenbe too extensively spread and dee > 
and that all remedy, even that of the knout, will prove 
of no avail. 

Yes ; it will be too late, and we earnestly hope that 
even the Tsar’s continuousness, to which, as it would 
appear, he was forced to submit, in order to at least 
save his own ship from the threatening storm, will be 
unavailable, as her crew, too, will then be of ripe age ; 
and, as such, being guided by the compass of an en- 
lightened and emancipated mind, join the other Euro- 

ean nations in their efforts to establish the reign of 
Divine justice in lieu of iniquity, the sovereignty of 
the Peoples in lieu of ghe abject despotism of a few 
families, and follow no other idea but that which the 
motto ‘Gop anp THE ProrLe” conveys. 





Organisations af the People, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
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NATIONAL CHARTER ASSOCIATION, 
The executive met as usual on Wednesday. 

Secretary reported that the monthly circular was 
ready. A letter was read from Mr. C. F. Nicholls, 
officially informing the executive that he had been 
elected on the Parliamentary Reform Association ; 
and stating that he thought himself bound to notify 
the fact, as he had been nominated for the vacancy in 
the executive, and the policy of the step might be 
disapproved. He also stated that he accepted the 
election with pleasure. 





The 





Christian Socialist Office, 183, Fleet: 
London, October 21, 1851. 

Srr,—Having been nominated to fill up the vacancy 
in the onauiiin caused by the resignation of Mr, 
Reynolds, permit me to state through your columns 
that I respectfully decline. There are noble men 
already nominated who will do more essential service 
to the cause, independent of the superior talent 
possess, than my present position enables me even 
promise. When, however, “ Ministers resign,” and 
their year of office has nearly expired, I shall feel 
honoured in being permitted to sit as one of the 
acting servants of Democracy for the truly eventful 
1852. I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Joun James Bezer. 











Dovst.—It is the business both of religion and 
philosophy ‘to prove all things,” and, therefore, to 
doubt all things until we have proved them, or other- 
wise satisfied ourselves of their having a reasonable 
basis. Let us shrink, not from doubt, but from that 
moral degradation which is involved in the act of 
Let us direct our 
abhorrence, not against atheistical confessions, but 
against those atheistical hypocrisies, too common, 
we fear, in the conventional state of society in which 
we live, where doubts of the existence of a Divine 
Being are often cherished, and not acknowledged ; 
where religion is worn as a mask; where, with the 





| name of God upon the lips, the heart is set upon the 


attainment of rank or wealth, and the only God really 
of this world,” —Srom West~ 
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{Ix THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWBVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSRLF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONB.) 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his ju eo arpened, If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILToN. 





TO JOSEPH MAZZINLI. 
London, October 6, 1851. 

Farenp AND Brotuer,—Were I to offer my own. 
definition of the word ‘‘ People,” I should say, in the 
abstract, ‘ People” are all the working members of 
the community. Rabble are all who live in idleness, 
whether in the indulgence of luxury, or of beggary ; 
for two-thirds at least of human mendicity are the 
consequence of self-indulgence. 

But, in our particular case, where no community, 
no country exists, I call “People” all who feel, 
or may be made to feel, the want of such an exist- 
ence; all who are, or are capable of becoming, 
“ Ttalians.”’ 

If I were to ask you in what bosoms the national 
feeling is chiefly harboured and cherished in our 
ill-fated land, I believe you could hardly deny that 
it is to be found almost exclusively where some 
degree of cultivation has fitted the mind and heart 
for its reception. Of the vast mass of our rural 
population there is hardly one to whom the words 
*‘country’’ and “Italy” convey any meaning. The 
lower classes in the towns are either very indifferent 
on the subject, or have been taught to look to revo- 
lutions for other results besides the emancipation of 
the country. Genuine, umalloyed patriotism I find 
no where in Italy, except among the rising genera- 
tion, chiefly in schools and colleges, the vast majority 
of whom belong to the cultivated classes. These are 
our people, and in their rear we may count as many 
of the working men as may be aroused by their words 
or catried away by their example ; and not only is it 
in this class and no where else that we must look for 
the people of Italy, but their generous instinct 
py them to be ‘Italians,’ and nothing else. 

t was this class, as you may learn from one of their 
organs (the young volunteer Dandolo), that drove 
the Austrians from Milan, and pursued them to their 
fortresses in March, 1848. Both you and men that 
were supposed to belong to your party, such as 
Cattaneo, Me Boni, &c., have endeavoured to repre- 
sent that event as the result of a mere popular 
Republican movement. The testimony of young 
Dandolo flatly contradicts such a statement; and 
there is an air of truth in his narrative which it is 
impossible to resist. ‘The revolution was purely 
national: it had no other definite object than to turn 
the Austrians out, and all classes of people equally 
contributed to its success, that class which was best 
calculated to it by the advantages of education very 
naturally taking the lead. 

You have said it a thousand times. The Italians, 
by a native instinct, and by all the association of the 
past, are a Republican people. Perhaps they are 
more anti-monarchical than really democratic; but 
never mind what they are at heart! You have 
added that the youth and people of Milan in 1848 
were all eager for the Republic; but here you have 
the mouthpiece of the Manava and other legions of 
Lombard volunteers, who, both at the time they 
were fighting the Austrians on the Alps and at the 
time they were fighting the French on the Tiber, 
kept themselves jealously neutral in all merely poli- 
tieal questions, as they felt that any discussion on 
such subjects could only be unreasonable and mis- 
chievous, whilst the great national contest was pend- 


ing. 
{ do not believe that by starting any of the great 
jal questions, by raising either a Democratic or a 
Social banner, you could add a single man to the 
ranks of the Italian combatants. There are many— 





whom = do wrong to despise+who would with- 

draw from them, in mere self-preservation, some 

who would be driven by main force into the enemy’s | 
camp, and many again, perfectly upright and dis- 
interested, who would keep aloof from you actually 
through fear of the ill-blood and dirision that the | 
mere broaching of such questions must inevitably | 
give rise to, 





I have said you are wrong in treating your adver- 
saries with contempt, in deeming them weak in 
number, irresolute, destitute of all influence and 
hold on the people. Were Italy the sole mistress of 
her own destinies, I grant you that you and De- 
mocracy might probably prevail ; but if the question 
is how to wrench Italy from the foreign grasp, I do 
think that you will have enough to do to face French 
and Austrians, even if the Aristocrats and Moderates 
are ranged by your side—to say nothing of the event 
of their remaining inactive, or of the less probable 
but not impossible contingency, of their deeming 
themselves entitled to choose between you and the 
foreigner, 


with the Moderate patriots in Paris, you 
claiming that Italy had only one pens Ris party, ame 
were organizing a national association which sh 
set aside the “‘ rather narrow views of Young Italy,” 
and adjourn all questions not immediately y 
on our great affair, the war with the foreigner, 
made you change your mind a month later? Why. 
the Parisian riots of February. You thought that 
Democracy had at last won its final battle for Franea 
and Europe; that no state was any longer possible 
save only a republican one. To a man who had 


brooded on democratic ideas till they had become q, 


weakness, a generous one if you will, but still g 
weakness, to a man who for a few weeks drank in al] 





Mazzini, you have made frequent and earnest 
appeals to the Republicanism of the Italians, In 
1833, you thought you had won over all the privates 
and non-commissioned officers of the Sardinian army, | 
by enlisting them in a vast conspiracy against their | 
superior officers and their King. Ido not think you | 
remember that epoch with much satisfaction, nor do 
I remind you of it by way of taunt or upbraiding. | 
But it ought to convince you that it is not true that | 
honour, consistency, disinterestedness are always | 
found in proportion as you go down towards the | 
lower orders of society—not true, even in corrupt | 
Italy. All moral worth is buoyant and its tendency | 
is upwards, If education has done nothing for the 
more favoured classes, how can you lay so much hope 
on its miraculous effects on the less fortunate ones? 
You must not take the Italian people for what it 
should and could be, but for what it actually is; for 
that brutified, priest-ridden rabble which looked 
passively on the martyrdom of the Boudiera, and 
more lately enabled the same Bourbon of Naples to 
carry on his work of reaction, the people who cried 
“Viva la mia morte!’’ even whilst the so-called 
Aristocrat and Moderate Poerio, Dragonetti, &c., 
would have died to give it life. 

Conciliation, Mazzini, in Heaven's name, conci- 
liation! Does it not strike you, as you review the 
past, that not one of your revolutionary attempts, 
such as they were, was ever directly aim against the 
foreigner? ‘The attack on Savoy was a work half of 
spite, half of vengeance, against Charles Albert. 

rom 1833 to 1848 you turned all your means to dis- 
turb the slumbers of the petty tyrants of Rome and 
Naples. Against Austria Proper you never as much 
as lifted up your little finger. It is true that Pied- 
mont, Rome, and Naples were looked upon as the 
outworks of Austrian ascendancy: that an attack 
upon our miscalled Italian despots was a blow at the 
foreign tyranny that upholds them. Still you must 
have felt that the heart of Italy was at Milan, and 
you would have directed all your efforts to that 
quarter, had you not weakened yourself by the 
alienation and repudiation of all upright and ge- 
nerous patriots, whenever they happened to be at 
variance with your very narrow political and social 
creed, 

I know not, Mazzini, whether I more love or more 
dread you; for Heaven has given you the power of 
doing great good for your country, and the equal 
faculty of inflicting incalculable evils upon it. 

What has the people ever done for you? What 
can you reckon as the achievement of pure Demo- 
cracy in Italy? You will quote the defence of Rome. 
But what fought at Rome, I stoutly contend, was not 
republicanism. ‘There was nationalism driven to 
despair, the cruel disenchantment of ill-conceived 
hopes, indignation against French fickleness, perfidy, 
and un-reason, hatred of priestly rule, a generous 
desire to utter a loud protest against the conspiracy 
of all Europe against Italy. It was not the people, 
it was not the Republican faction, that fought at 
Rome. I have spoken to hundreds who distinguished | 
themselves in the foremost ranks of the combatants | 
who cared not a pin for political forms: young Dan- | 
dolo tells us that the Manava legion stoutly refused | 
to lay aside the cross of Savoy they wore on their 
belts, in spite of the gibes and jeers of paltry dema- | 
gogues who made more noise in the main square, | 
orsooth, than on the walls of the town. 

Mazzini, you know it well, it was Italy that 


the intoxication of that over fickle and ever-specious 
pedantic French nation, and felt that its rulers—hig 
own personal friends—who held the destinies of the 
world in their hands, certainly, the sight of his own 
countrymen, busy with a comparatively tame and 
uneventful war, timidly intent on avoiding all topics 


| of discussion, hesitating in their choice between 


elective’ Monarchic unity under Charles Albert, and 
Guelph, federal Democracy or Theocracy under Ping 
IX., must, indeed, have presented a mean and pitiful 
spectacle. 

‘* What do these dotards mean?” you said. “Why 
should Italy saddle itself with King or Pope? The 
era of monarchs and pontiffs is at an end. The 
plenitude of the time has arrived.”’ You said, or 
thought so—and sat down at Milan doing nothing, as 
you assure us—for I will believe you, and not those 
who contend that you were plotting, dividing, dis- 
organizing all the time—doing nothing, as I believe, 
and waiting that that silly farce of mock royalty 
should be at an end, when the earnest game of 
Democracy should run its course. 

Well: your own turn came. The Royal war was 
at an end, that of the Peoples begun. The People 


| had waited too long, however, to be able to make 


good the ground that the royalists had lost. In Lom. 
bardy, and against the Austrians, the People could 
do no war. It, therefore, turned against the Italian 
Governments. I protest, Mazzini, to know nothing 
of your actual share in the Tuscan and Roman reyolu- 
tions. In my own heart I am inclined to think that 
you had nothing to do with them. ‘Till those revolu- 
tions broke out they raised a — banner. It 
was a necessity for you to acknowledge and head 
them. Iam not even aware how far you succeeded 
in giving them an impulse of your own. I only 
know that at Florence your upright, truly patriotic 
intentions were frustrated by the stubborn, unprinci- 
pled ambition of Guerrazzi. Guerrazzi, one of your 
own creatures, Mazzini; the ‘‘ Young Italian,” par 
excellence! Unable to effect anything, I will not 
say like unity, but like good understanding and co- 
éperation between the two only Italian states that 
seemed under the sway of your own ideas, you 
searched Rome. I will not tell you, because it 
would sound harsh, what I think would have been 
the fate of the Roman republic and of yourself, had 
you been left alone—suffered to run your own career 
undisturbed. But the French came to attack you, 
and give your soul genius, and the good genius of 
Ituly ample field to shine forth in all sublimity. 

The French, Mazzini! only think, the French! 
Those whose drunken cries had six months before 
made you lose sight of Italy in a vain faith in the 
‘brotherhood of Peoples and solidarity of nations.” 
The French extinguished you—ay, and immortalized 
you? 

But you say the fratricidal expedition against 
Rome was not the work of the French nation, It 
will take another letter to examine the correctness of 
that assertion, and to give you my views of the 
“brotherhood of Peoples and solidarity of nations.” 

L, Mariotti, 





THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. 
East Brent, October 20, 1851. 
Sir,—In your paper of the 18th instant, you have 
put a question to me. . 
I beg to refer you, for an answer to that question, 
to a pamphlet of mine lately published— Why should 


fought at Rome as well as at Venice, Brescia, and | sho Bishops continue to sit in the House of Lords? 


Ancona, I do not mean to say that the Italians, if 
properly consulted, might not exhibit a decisive ten- 
dency towards Republican institutions. Nay, in 
some divisions of Italy, as for instance at Rome, no 
other possible government seems to suggest itself. 
But I contend that all honest Italians consider such 
questions as of secondary importance, and evince 
everywhere the most salutary dread of their pre- 
mature discussion. 


The revolution of 1848 began at Milan and ended | 


at Rome. It started upon purely national principles, 
and pains were taken to give it a political turn. It 
was generous, unanimous at the outset; it was dis- 
graced by scandalous dissensions at its close. 

Ido not think that any party can consider itself 
free from blame in those dolorous transactions. Least 
of all, whatever may be thought of the uprightness of 
your intentions, least of all can you. Mazzini, I do 
not deem you infallible. I think it was some great 
fatal error of yours that wrought our ruin. 

Allow me, once more, to sum up the chief events 


| Masters. Third Edition, And especially to pp. 6, 7, 8. 

f am sorry that I have no copy to send with this 
etter. 

You will see in that pamphlet that I have not been 

, unmindful of the fact that the Church of England 
has “other duties than those which consist in 

| adhering to formal religion, and in settling the con- 

| troversy about prevenient grace.” 

Your obedient servant, Grorce A. Denison. 


THE POWER OF EDUCATION. 
| Letter III. 
Brighton, September 4, 1851, 

| $rr,—To ascertain the fallacy of the supposition, 
that man determines his feelings, his convictions, 
his will, and his character, by an independent 
power of ‘free will,” it is only necessary to 
appeal to facts which are of continual occurrence 


| within us and around us; for this is a simple question 
| of fact, requiring only for its solution the due exercise 


of that year. In January you were shaking hands | of our powers of internal and external perception— 
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ise which unfortunately is sadly neglected in 
of education, ot we should not now have 

“di is point. 
yt Te ee ahathet we determine, or have power 
to ine, by a free will, how we shall feel, or 
whom or what we shall like or dislike, or love or 
hate, let us, as I have said, appeal to faets; let 
us try whether we can make ourselves dislike or hate 
or one whom we like or love or esteem; or 
cice versd. We shall find that we are not able to do 

unless some sufficiently powerful motive-cause is 

soduced within us, either by some altered state of 
our own physical or mental constitution or character, 
or by some change in or in relation to the object of 
our feeling; and that if this sufficiently powerful 
cause is produced, we do not possess any independent 
power or free will by which we can prevent the 
of feeling; and, therefore, that our feelings 
are not produced by an independent will, but are the 
results of causes which are themselves produced by 
antecedent causes in a natural or necessary order of 
sequence. 

To ascertain whether we determine, or have power 
to determine, by a free will, what we shall believe or 
disbelieve, let us again appeal to facts. Let the 

jan try to make himself believe the creed of 
thé Mahomedan, or the Protestant to make himself 
believe the creed of the Catholic, and vice versd, &c. 
The individual who makes the experiment will find 
that he is not able of himself to produce a change of 
conviction; and that unless some sufficiently powerful 
cause is produced within him, by some physical or 
mental change, some new evidence, or some new 
perception of evidence, no new conviction can be 
luced ; and that if this sufficiently powerful cause 
is produced, he does not possess any power by which 
he can prevent the change of conviction. He will 
thus discover that his belief or disbelief is not pro- 
duced by a “free will,” but is the result of causes 
which are produced by antecedent causes in a natural 
and necessary order of sequence, as we have pre- 
viously found to be the case in relation to the for- 
mation of the feelings. 

Again; to ascertain whether we determine, or have 

wer to determine independently, our will or 

ision to act, let us appeal to facts, and try, for 
instance, whether we can create a will to commit 
murder, or suicide, or robbery. We shall find that 
we are not able to produce such a will, and that no 
such will can be formed in us unless some sufficiently 
powerful motive-feeling is first produced by some 
peculiar condition of our physical or mental con- 
stitution or character, or by some sufficiently powerful 
external cause, or by both these causes united; and 
that if a sufficiently powerful motive-feeling is pro- 
duced, we do not possess any independent power or 
or free will by which we can prevent the formation 
of the new will; the result depending upon the 
relative strength of the opposing feelings — being 
doubtful only when they are nearly equal in strength; 
and being always, and of necessity in the end, in 
favour of that which is ultimately the strongest. It 
has been supposed that we determine for ourselves by 
an independent power which motive shall be the 
gest when opposing feelings exist within us. 

at if, again, we appeal to facts, and examine what 
made us determine as we did determine upon any 
given occasion when our decision to act was for a 
time in suspense, we shall find that, of the contend- 
ing motives which for the time were balancing within 
ts, that which in the end prevailed, had become the 
tg ek and in many cases we shall find that it 
had become the strongest in opposition to a previous 
rr desire and determination to resist and repress 
it, Or when the determination to resist or repress 
an inclination has prevailed, we shall find that it did 
80 solely because it proved to be superior in strength 
to the opposing inclination; thus demonstrating that 
the power of resisting or repressing our inclinations 
(which is in fact an opposing feeling produced within 
us, as all our feelings are produced, and not, as has 
supposed, an independent determining power or 
will) decides our will and conduet, only when 
and while it is stronger than the feelings to which it 
; and that when the strength of these 

latter feelings is increased so much as to become 
greater than that of the resisting feeling, these feel- 
ings, which previously, while they were the 
weaker, had been kept in subjection a the other, 
become the determining power, and decide the 
conduct. The supposition, therefore, that we pos- 
sess an independent power or free will by which we 
an resist and control our inclinations at will, has 
arisen from the nonperception of the manner in 
which our feelings and will or decision to act are pro- 
ed, and of the fact that the resisting power 
which has been supposed to be a free or self- formed 

I) is a feeling produced in us by internal and 
external causes as much as the power or feeling by 
which it is opposed; and that the relative strength 
of the two contending feelings is determined in the 
same manner; the resisting power or feeling pre- 
Vailing only so long as it is the strongest, and being 
made to be stronger or weaker by a process of natural 
and necessary causation, subject to the same un- 
thanging laws of God as the formation of our separate 
» Hence it is that the individual whose 
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intelligence and moral feelings have been com- 
paratively well developed, will resist almost, or 
entirely, without an effort or temptation which will as 
coltahay produce a vicious will and evil conduct in 
one who has been less favourably educated. 

Again, to ascertain whether we determine, or have 
ma to determine, the formation of our character 

y a free will or independent power, if we appeal to 
facts, we shall find that the character of every indi- 
vidual is produced (as well as his feelings, con- 
victions, and will) by the operation of natural and 
constant laws. We have seen that we do not deter- 
mine for ourselves by an independent power what we 
shall feel, or believe, or will, or do; but that our 
feelings and convictions and will and actions are at 
all times determined by the present state of our con- 
stitution and character, and by the circumstances 
which influence us at the time; and facts demonstrate 
that the formation of our character, or the develop- 
ment of our natural powers and tendencies, is the 
result of the feelings, thoughts, wills, and actions 
which we are thus caused to have and perform from 
the commencement of our existence—from the in- 
stinctive and unconscious movements of our early 
infancy, even before birth, to the conscious and more 
developed and complex, but no less necessitated, ope- 
rations of our more advanced physical, intellectual, 
and moral powers and tendencies. ‘The original 
qualities and strength of these powers and tendencies 
are made for us; the external means by which their 
action and growth are influenced during early infancy 
are made for us, altogether independently of our 
will: and when we begin to become more active or 
powerful, and to exercise a will to some extent in the 
process and in the choice or formation of our circum- 
stances, this will, as we have seen, is determined, not 
by an independent power within us, but by the con- 
stitution and character which have been previously 
produced in us and the external circumstances then 
influencing us; and it is, therefore, only as a secon- 
dary or caused agent that we are able to exercise | 
any power or agency in any proceeding ty which the | 
development of our character is affected. Education 
is, in fact, the means by which the development of 
our natural powers, or the formation of our character, 
is determined; and it would be needless and in- | 
opperative if we determined for ourselves by an | 
independent power or free will what character we | 
should acquire. 

Thus, by appealing to facts, the ever present reve- 
lations of the creating power, by carefully observing | 
what is, instead of adopting the crude suggestions | 
of imagination, we are enabled to acquire certain or 
scientific knowledge upon these most important sub- 
jects, upon which, for want of this due exercise of 
the perceptive powers, the opinions of men have so 
long been divided, and upon which mankind in 
general have so long been deceived, to the most 
grievous injury of the human race. 

It is far more, however, with respect to the appli- 
eation of this knowledge that society is now at fault, | 
than in relation to these primary facts; for these facts | 
may now be regarded as generally acknowledged by | 
the advanced minds of the present time. Abundant 
proofs of this may be found in the literature of the 
day. Even the 7imes, of a recent date, contained a 
leading article in which it was observed, as a matter 
of course, that man’s “ mind’’—‘“ his habits”’ — 
“his desires” — ‘his character’? — and “his con- 
duct,” are “ fashioned by all the circumstances which 
affect him from his cradle to his grave.’’ It is evident, 
however, that the writerof this articleis in the general 
predicament of having little or no idea of the appli- 
cation of this knowledge. 

Having now sufficiently explained the preliminary 
part of the subject, I will proceed in another letter to 
point out this application. Henry Travis. 





IS THE KING OF PRUSSIA A PROTESTANT? 
Manchester, October 21, 1851. 

Srr,—In an article entitled “ Is the King of Prussia 
a Protestant?’’ I find an allusion to the Roman 
Catholics of Hamburg. It is there stated that this 
city has not seen an officiating Popish priest since 
the thirty years’ war; I cannot say whether the city 
is blind or not, but in the year 1833 I attended high 
mass in the Kleine Michaelis Kirche, and when I 
was in Hamburg this summer I looked into the same 
church and saw a Roman Catholic clergyman going 
through the regular course of prayers appointed for 
mass. The whole atticle in which this statement was 
made, seems to me to be built rather upon exaggerated 
rumours than on any solid foundation of fact, and I 
would earnestly recommend true Liberals to be 
cautious before they place implicit confidence in such 
reports. Reaction is rampant enough without paint- 
ing it blacker than it is, and the cause I believe your 
correspondent to have at heart will not be benefited 
by anonymous accusations that careful examination 
will not be able to confirm. I do not write this note. 
in any way to lead your readers to suppose that 
Jesuitical intrigues are not being vigorously carried 
on in the north of Germany, indeed, I am well 
aware that the contrary is the fact ; but to recommend 
all who write upon Continental politics to be very 





in their statements. Any incorrectness of 


detail is seized on by the friends of Absolutiem, and 
tortured into wilfal, malicious falsehood and —s 
and injures the progress of Liberalism and 

tional Government. I am, Sir, yours 7 


Commercial Affairs, 


——_>——_ 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Sarvurgpdy. 
Consols have this week varied slightly, closing of 
Monday at 974, rising to 97] § on Tuesday, receding on 
Wednesday to 974 to j, and rising again on Th to 
74%. The closing price yesterday was, Consols, 97§ 4. 
The fluctuations of the week have been, Consols, from 


97 4 to 3; Bank Stock, from 212 to 2134; Exchequer 
Bills, from 51s. to 55s. premium. . 


In the Foreign Stock Market yesterday the my 
of the day comprised—Danish Five oer Mints 024; 
Portuguese Four per Cents., for the sccount, 329; 
Russian Five per Cents., 114}; the Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents., 101; Spanish Five per Cents., for the 
203 ; Spanish Three per Cents., 383; Venezuela, 32§ 

33; and Dutch Four per Cent. Certificates, 894 and 90. 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Closing Prices.) 














Satur.| Mond. Tues.| Wedn. Thurr. | Frid. 
Bank Stock....| 213 | 213 213 | 204 7 24 
3 per Ct. Red .,| ‘ 964 %)) % 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 97 | G9T}) 968 mi rf %; 
3 p.C. An.1726.| —— | ——} ——/| — —| — 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ae.| 97% 963; 98) Dij 7 7 
34 p- Cent. An. v4 6B ) Wi os vi, a 
New SperCts,) —— | ——|§ ——| — ——}| —— 
Long Ans.,1860.| 6 64 } 7 | 7 7 6 
Ind.St.104p.ct.; 262 | 262 | 2623 / 262 | ——j| 26m 
Ditto Bonds ..| 56p | S6p, Slp 6lp| 6p! &p 
Ex. Bills, 10001. 44p| Stp| Stp| Slip! Sp! Sp 
Ditto,5s ..| 44p| Sp! Sip! Stp Sp 53 p 
Ditto,Suali | 44p! Stp! Slp Sip Sp! Bp 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
vening.) 


Austrian 5 per Cents. | Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 
lielgian Bds., 44 p.Ct. 944 | 

Brazilian 5 per Cents. 87 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. 


a A 


Neapolitan 5 fer Cents. 
| Peruvian 4 per Cents. 87] 
per Cent. — 





Chilian 6 per Cents... 104 | Portuguese 

Danish 5 per Cents. .. "Sat | —————4 per Cts. 32] 

Dutch 24 per Cents... 59 | ———_-—-A _ 
4 per Cents... 9 | Russian, 1822, 4) p.Cta. 101 

Ecuador Bonds Pm 3 Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 20 

French 5 p.C.An.atPariz 91.80 | Passive os 








- 3 p.Cts., July11,55.70 | ——— Deferred ee 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 21. 
Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—J. W. Gorpon, Cullum-street, 
Fenchurch-street, and Church-row, Limeh wine hant, 
Bankrupts.—G. F. Nigpour (and not NiLpour, as before 
advertised), Slough, Buckinghamshire, masic seller, to surrender 
October 23, November 24; solicitors, Messrs. ik 
lotte-row, Mansion-honse ; official i ¥ 
sinchall-street-—J. MARRIOTT, h 
Italian warehouseman, October 25, November 27; soliciters, 
Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house; and Mr; 
Berkeley, Lincoln’s-inn ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman- 
street bulidings—E. 8. Howarp and T. Stone, Norwich, 
builders, October 30, November 27; solicitors, Mesers. Abbott 








| and Wheatly, Southampton-buildings ; and Messrs. Miller and 


Son, Norwich; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall-street 
—C. Cooper, Wandsworth, grocer, October 30, November 27; 
solicitor, Mr. Welborne, Tooley-street; official assignee, Mr. 
Johnson, Basinghall-street—R. W. ee Oxford- 
street, carpenter, October 31, November ; solicitors, 
Messrs. Rhodes, Lane, and Rhodes, Chan -lane; official 
assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street— 


G. Haynes, Leek, Staffordshire, dealer, November 6, 
and 27; solicitors, Mr. Dodge, Liverpool; and Messrs. 
Motteram, Knight, and Emmet, Birmingham; official 


assignee, Mr. Va'py, Birmingham—R. TiLt, St. Helen's, 
Worcestershire, grocer, November 1, and 24; solicitors, Messrs, 
Rea, Worcester; and Messrs. Wright, Birwingham; official 
assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham—. Cairns, New 5 
Monmouthshire, corn merchant, November 6, December 2; 
solicitors, Mr. Addison, Gloucester; and Messrs. Abbot and 
Lucas, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol—J. Sykes, 
jun., Sowerby, Yorkshire, teadealer, N b , D iber I; 
solicitors, Mr. Bagster. Walbrook-buildings; Mr. Sutcliffe, 
Sowerby-bridge, near Halifax; and Messrs. and 
Compton, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds—J. Dove, 
Leeds, eurrier, November 7, ber 8; solicitor, Mr. Shac- 
kleton, Leeds, official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds—J. Deane, 
Liverpool, chemist, November D ber 8; solicitor, Mr. 
Peel, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 
Priday, October 24, 

Bankrvurts.—E. Evans, Pad n-green, nurseryman, to 
surrrender, November 4, December I ; solicitors, Mesers, Link- 
later, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house; and Mr. Moss, Moorgate- 
street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, asinghall-street—F, 
Casteiit, Bury-court, St. Mary Axe, merchant, November 7, 
December 9; solicitors, Messrs. Oliverson and Lavie, Frede- 
rick’s-place, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abch 
lane—H. Broome, Haymarket, victualler, November 4, 
December 9 ; solicitor, Messrs. Fisher and Cooke, Gray’s-inn- 
square; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry—J. 8. Davis, Dalby-terrace, City-road, dealer in Jewel- 
lery, November ‘ D rt Li _ » anaes, Van oe 
and Cumming, King-street, Cheapside; official assignee r 
Groom, Abcharch-lane—E. W. CHeRritt, Ramegate, cabinet- 
maker; November 11, December 2; solicitors, Messrs, Lewis 
and Lewis, Ely-place, Holborn; official assignee, Mr. Ed- 
wards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-stret—W. T. Apcock, 
Manchester, hotel-keeper, November 7, November 21; 
solicitors, Messrs. Cooper and Son, and Mr, Street, Man- 
chester; official assignee, Mr. Mackenzie, Manchester— 
J. Howarp, Macclesfield, silk wanufacturer, November 7 and 
28; solicitors, Messrs. Brocklebursts and Bagshaw, Maccles- 
field; and Messrs. Slater and Heelis, Manchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Lee, Manchester—J. MacBuanir, Exeter, 
November 5, December 2; solicitors, Messrs. Head 
Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—J. C. 

» 
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Brutton, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—E. 
Teaous, jun., East Dean, G re, grocer, November 7, 
December 8; solicitor, Mr. Smith, Newnham, Gloucester ; official 
assignee, Mr. Hutton, BristohM. Lres, Halifax, woollen 

~~ ov M 4 — 4, hm 
bridge, Wood-street, Cheapside; Messrs. ven an en, 
Halifax: and Messrs. —" and Comptom, Leeds; official 
assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds—J. ¥.Sm1TH, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
hipbroker, N ber 4, D ber 2; so) » Messrs, Chater, 
egy ens ney and Messrs. Bell, Brodrick, and Bell, 
Bow Church: , Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Baker, New- 
costle-upon-Tyne. 

















MESSRS, BAILEY AND MOON. ares 
ANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 
d THE BLOOMER BALL, 
Under distinguished Management, will take place at the above 
rooms on Wednesday, the 29th instant. Tickets (including a 


NAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES, by 

Mr. BEARD, 85, KING WILLIAN-STREET, CITY; 

34, PARLIAMENT-STREET; and the ROYAL POLY- 

TECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT-STREET; also 34, 
CHURCH-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. R. BEARD has recently introduced an important improve- 
ment, by which his Daguerreotype Miniatures are enamelled, 
and thereby secured from that susceptibility to tarnish and 
become obscured, which all others are liable to; the colours 
also attain the brilliancy, depth of tone, and permanency of an 


oil painting. 
AND INSTRUCTION. — 





MUSEMENT 

The public are admitted, without charge, to the British 
Museum, National Gallery, East India Company’s Museum, 
London Missionary Society’s Museum, and to the Splendid Ex- 
hibition of Art and Industry, on view from 8 in the morning till 
8 at night, at Benetfink and Company’s Emporium for Furnish- 
ing I y, 89 and 90, Cheapside, London, The splendid 








recherché supper and refreshments), 15s. each, may be ob 

on application at Messrs. Bailey and Moon’s, Carlton Library, 
12, Kegent-street, Waterloo-place. It is most respectfully in- 
timated that no lady can possibly be admitted except in 
“ Bloomer” attire. Gentleman in full evening dress. Dancing 
to commence punctually at Half-past Ten o’Clock. Adams's 
(Almack’s) full band will attend. The supper and refreshments 
will be provided by Mr. Withers, of Baker-street, Portman- 
square, 





EDUCATION.—A Public Meeting will be holden at the 
Lecture-rooms, Vauxhall-road (opposite Regent-street), in 
tupport of the Westminster and Pimlico People’s Institute, 
formed for the purpose of aiding POPULAR PROGRESS and 
SECULAR EDUCATION, on Wednesday Evening next, 
Mectober 29, 1851. The chair will be taken at Half-past Seven 
for Kight o'clock, by C. Lushington, Esq., M.P., one of the 
Trustees. Thornton Hunt, Ernest Jones, and other popular 
advocates are pledged to attend. E. STALLWOOD, See. 


OUIS ROSSI, HAIR-CUTTER and 
COIFFEUR, 254, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-square, 
inventor of the TRANSPARENT HEAD-DRESSES and 
PEKUKES, the Hair of which is singly attached to a thin, 
transparent fabric, rendering the skin of the head perfectly 
visible; and being attached to a foundation constructed on geo- 
metrical principles, renders them superior to all others hitherto 
invented. 
& Sole proprietor of the CELEBRATED PERUVIAN BALM, 
which is unversally approved and admired. This BALM, con- 
taining neither ardent spirit, pungent essential oils, nor other 
injurious materials, cleans the Hair expeditiously, renders it 
beautifully bright, and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of 
Flowers. The Hair when washed with this Balm soon becomes 
pleasantly soft, and luxuriant in growth: and although by im- 
peoety onpleving injurious extracts to clean it, the Hair may 
ave been rendered harsh, or turned grey, it will soon be restored 
to 7 gaa Colour and Brilliaucy by using the PERUVIAN 
BALM. 


FE\HE AMERICA.—A valuable newly invented, 

very small, powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET GLASS, 
the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 
Yachters, Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Gamekeepers. Price 
30s.; sent free.—TELESCOPES. A new and most important 
invention in Telescopes, p ing such ext Jinary powers, 
that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye piece, will show dis- 
tinetly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double stars. 
They supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes, for the 
waisteoat pocket, shooting, military purposes, &c. Opera and 
Race-Course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute object 
ean be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. In- 
valuable, newly invented Preserving Spectacles; invisible and 
all kinds of acoustic instruments, for relief of extreme deaf- 
ness.— Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 
39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 














Cecoa is a nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the other from separating. Such a union is presented in the 
Cocoa prepared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, while the delight- 
ful favour, in part dependent upon the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London. 


TEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &.— 
KO Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the additional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &c. The Company book passengers, and receive goods 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 10th of the month. 

One of the Company's first-class steamers will also be de- 
spatched from Southampton for Alexandria, as an extra ship, on 
the 3rd of No ber next, in combination with an extrasteamer, 
to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th of October. Passengers 
may be booked, and goods and parcels forwarded by these extra 
steamers to or from SOU TLHAMPTON, ALEXANDRIA, ADEN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA. 

BOM BAY.—The Company will likewise despatch from Bombay, 
about the Ist of November next, and of every alternate month 
thereafter, a first-class steam-ship for Aden, to meet there the 
Company's ships between Calcutta and Suez ; and at Alexandria 
one of the Company's steam-ships will receive the passengers, 
parcels, and goods, and convey them to Southampton, cailing 
at Ma)ta§and Gibraltar. 

But pomens. parcels, and goods for BOMBAY and 
WESTERN INDIA will be conveyed throughout from South- 
ampton in the mail steamers, leaving Southampton on the 20th 
of October, and the corresponding vessels from Suez to Aden, 
at which latter port a steam-ship of the Company will be in 
waiting to embark and convey them to Bombay. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company’s 
steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty's steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 

India Company’s steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month, 
Alexandria—On the 26th of the month. 

SPAIN AND oy Ag dy Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 

ij th 


and t, on the 7th, 17th, and of the month. 
N it of Company now ply direct between 
Cal Pe ‘and Hong Kong, and between Hong 


a eesti tariffs of the Company’s recently 
















. and. uced sage-money — freight, and for 
re passages, &c., apply at the 

Romere street, Lond id Oriental- 
Southampton, ee 


stock comprises every variety of Electro-plated Wares, Chande- 
liers, Lamps, Tea-urns, Tea-trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, 
Baths, Stoves, Fire-ironé ; in short, every requisite either for 
the Mansion or the Cottage. A 

At this establishment you cannot be deceived, because every 
article is marked in plain figures, and at such prices as can be 
offered only by ahouse whose gross sales are so enormous as to 
enable them to sell the best articles at 19 or 15 per cent. less than 
any other house in the kingdom. That we can furnish aman- 
sion, is demonstrated by the continued patronage of the nobility 
and gentry; and to prove that we can also suit the necessary and 
jadicious economy of those moving in a more humble sphere, 
we are enabled actually to furnish an eight-roomed house for 
£5, and the articles, too, of the best quality and workmanship. 
This may appear incredible ; but as we are the largest buyers 
of iron goods, to say nothing of those of our own manufacture, 
in London, we can do it, and subjoin a list of the requisites :— 
1 Hall-lamp ee 
1 Umbrella-stand .. 


1 Bronzed Dining-room Fender and Standards oe 
1 Set of Polished Steel Fire-irons ee ee or 
1 Brass Toast-stand ee ee os ee o 


L Fire-guard oe ee ee a . 
1 Bronzed and Polished Steel Scroll Fender oe 
1 Set Polished Steel Fire-irons, Bright Pan ee 
1 Ornamented Japanned Scuttle and Scoop ae 
1 Best Bed-room Fender and Polished Steel Fire- 
irons .. ee es ee ee ee 

2 Bed-room Fenders, and 2 Sets of Fire-irons 
Set of Four Block-tin Dish Covers ee 

1 Bread- grater, 6d., Tin Candlestick, 9d. oe 
Teakettle, 2s. 6d., | Gridiron, Is. ee 


= — 
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t 
1 Frying-pan, ls., 1 Meat-chopper, 1s. 6d. 
1 Coffeepot, Is., 1 Colander, ls. *. oe os 
1 Dust-pan, 6d., | Fish-kettle, 4s. ee oe ee 
1 Fish-slice, 6d., 1 Flour-box, 8d. ae eo ee 
1 Pepper-box oe oe ee ee ee oe 
3 Tinned Iron Saucepans ee ee ee 
1 Oval Boiling-pot, 3s. 8d., 1 Set of Skewers, dd. 
3 Spoons, 9d., Tea-pot and Tray, 3s, ee ee 
Toasting-fork ee oe ee o* oe oe 
£5 0 0 
Note.—Any one or more of the articles may be selected at the 
above prices. And all orders for £5 and upwards will be for- 
warden free to any partof the kingdom. Note, therefore, the 
address, BENETEFINK and Co., 89 and 90, Cheapside, London ; 


and if you are about to furnish, and want to buy lly 
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HE GREAT WESTERN FOREST 
OF DEAN COAL come’ FOREST 
CAPITAL, £25,000, 
In Shares, of £1 each—paid-up. 


Provisionally registered pursuant to 7th and 8th VY: , 
Tempers Omer o. 3, Bridge-street, Westniagat: ne: 
Colonel Salwey, M.P., Eghs 
one’ wey, M.P., Egham-park, Surrey, 
James Harmer, Esq., Ingress-park, Greethithe Kent 

This Company is formed for the purpose of working a Coal 
Field, situate in the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, and’ held 
the present Proprietors under a grant direct from the Cro: by 
comprising an area of about one hundred and fifty Acres and 
contains five Seams of Coal, of fifteen feet in thickness three of 
which it is proposed to work, which will produce upwards of 
three million and a half Tons of Coal. 

One of the Seams alluded to produces Cannel Coal, of whieh 
there is a large consumption in the Gas Works of London and 
other places. The other two Seams are already in great demand, 
both in the Provincial and Foreign Markets ; large quantities 
being consumed by the Steam Engines of West Gloucestershire 
the Cotton Mills and Gas Works of Bristol, and the Iron Fur. 
naces of the surrounding districts. Immense supplies are 
shipped from Lydney, under the well-known title of “* Forest 
Wall's End”—a coal equal in quality to the best Newcastle, 

Specimens of the various Seams of Coal from the Forest of 
Dean have been sent to the Exhibition in Hyde-park by Mr. 
Atkinson, one of her Majesty’s Deputy Gavellers of the Forest. 

The nature and capabilities of this Coal Field have long been 
known, and, in the immediate neighbourhood, made available 
Hitherto, the want of Railway Communication has kept the pro- 
ductions of this Field out of the London Market. The difficulty 
of transport is now obviated; a Branch of the Great Western 
Railway, six miles in extent, is about to be carried through this 
very Coal Field, and will pass close to the intended Pit's 
Mouth. 

This Company will, therefore, be able to afford the means of 
supplying with the best fuel, and at a cheaper rate than ever yet 
offered, not only London, with its Foundries, Gas Works, and 
Steam Mills, but also the Towns and Villages on the line of the 
Great Western Railway. Amongst the places which can be g0 
supplied may be named, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Stonehouse, 
Stroud, Brinscombe, Cirencester, ‘Tetbury, Swindon, Farrin 
Wantage, Abingdon, Oxford, Woodstock, Wallingford, Sota 
Goring, Pangbourne, Basingstoke, Reading, High Wycombe, 
Great Marlow, Maidenhead, Egham, Windsor, Slough, Uxbridge, 
Colnbrook, and the Port of Southampton with its large fleet of 
ocean steamers, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
GREAT WESTERN AND FOREST OF DEAN COAL 
COMPANY, 

Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me Shares in the 
above Company, and I agree to accept the same, or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, to pay the sum of £1 per 
Share, and to sign the Deed of Settlement when the same shail 
be ready for execution, NAME ..cccccccccccescce 

Address ..cccccccevccees 
Business ...ccccosccccees 
Referee ...... ee eecece 
Address of Referee ....., 
Dated this day o 
To the Provisional Directors of the above-mentioned Company, 


Prospectuses may be obtained of, and application for the re- 





and tastefully visit this establishment. 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT THE 

SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 

PREVAILING IN THE TRADE, AND TO PROMOTE THE 

PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Insti- 

tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors), 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, 

Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq, London. 
Branch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland- 
lace, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 

he agency is instituted for a period of 100 years. 

Its objects are to counteract the system ot adulteration and 
fraud now prevailing in the trade; to deal as agents for the 
consumers in purchasing the articles for their consumption, and 
for the producers in selling their produce; to promote the 
progress of the principle of Association ; to find employment for 
codperative associations by the collection of orders to be exe- 
cuted under especial guarantee to the customers, 

A commercial firm, acting under the permanent control of 
trustees, has been found the safer and more acceptable mode of 
carrying ont these objects according tolaw. The agency con- 
sists, therefore, of trustees, contributors, subscribers, and a 
commercial partnership. 

The capital required for the wholesale and retail business 
having been supplied by the founder and the first contributors, 
no express call is made at present, either for contributions or 
subscriptions. The capital will be further increased after the 
public have been made acquainted with the objects ofthe in- 
stitution, and have experienced its mode of dealing. 

Customers, after three months’ regular dealing, are entitled to 
a bonus, to be fixed according to the amount of their trans- 
actions by the council of the agency, consisting of the trustees 
and partners. 

After payment of all expenses, salaries, profits, and bonuses 
returned to contributors, subscribers, and regular customers, 
the general profits are to be accumulated, part to form a reserve 
fund, and part to promote codperative associations. 

Business transacted wholesale and retail. Subscribers, Codpe- 
rative Stores, Working Men’s Associations, Regular Customers, 
and the Public supplied. 

The Agency intend hereafter to undertake the execution of 
all orders for any kind of articles or produce; their operations 
for the present are restricted to GROCERIES, WINES, and 
ITALIAN ARTICLES, as a specimyEN of what can be done with 
the support of codperative customers. 

Rules have been framed and printed to enable any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part of 
the country, to form themselves into “ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the benefit of Codperative Stores. To be sent by post 
to ies forwarding four stamps. 

‘articulars of the nature and objects of the Central Codpera- 
tive Agency, with a Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are to be 
found in the printed report of a meeting held at the Central Office 
of the Agency. To be sent by post to parties forwarding 4 stamps. 

A list of articles with the wholesale prices for Codperative 
Stores, and a detailed Catalogue for private customers, will also 
be sent by post on payment of one postage stamp for the Whele- 
sale List, and two for the Catalogue. 

Particulars, Rules, List, and Catalogue will be forwarded im- 
mediately on receipt of ten postage stamps. 

All communications to be addressed to MM, Lechevalier, 
Woodin, Jones, and Co., at the Central-office, 76, Charlotie- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

®,¢ ORDERS FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN ALREADY IN EXISTENCE—BUILDERS, PRINTERS, 
BANKERS, TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN— 
CAN BE SENT THRUUGH THE AGENCY, AND WILL 











RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ALTENTION, 


g shares addressed to the Secretary, at the offices, as 
above; or to the Solicitors to the Company, Messrs. Coombe and 
Nicoll ; Messrs. Lind and Rickard, stockbrokers, 3, Bank Cham- 
bers, Lothbury; and of the following agents :—Bristol: Henry 
Dayrell, Esq., stockbroker, 6, Clare-street.—Gloucester: G, P, 
Wilkes, Esq., solicitor.—Liverpool : Messrs. Lowe and Sons, 
atockbrokers.—Plymouth: J. B. Wilcocks, Esq., Barbican.— 
Windsor: Henry Darvill, Esq., solicitor. 

By order of the Directors, 

HENRY CAPPER, Secretary. 


PPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA— 

_ DOMESTIC, &c.—Soles for Boots and Shoes, Lining 
for Cisterns, &c., Picture Frames, Looking-glass Frames, 
Ornamental Mouldings, Bowls, Drinking Cups, Jars, Soap 
Dishes, Vases, Ornamental Ink-stands, Noiseless Curtain Ringy 
Card, Fruit, Pin, and Pen Trays, Tooth-brush Trays, Shaving- 
brush Trays, Window-blind Cord, Clothes’ Line, Drain and 
Soil Pipes, Tubing for Watering Gardens, &c., Lining for 
Bonnets, Watch Stands, Shells, and Lighter Stands. SUR 
GICAL—Splints, Thin Sheet for Bandages, Stethoscopes, Ear 
Trumpets. Bed Straps, and Bedpans for Invalids. CHEMICAL 
—Carboys, Vessels for Acids, &c., Siphons, Tubing forconveyi 
Oils, Acids, Aikalis, &c., Flasks, Bottles, Lining for Tanks 
Funnels. MANUFACTURING—Buckets, Mill Bands, Pump 
Buckets, Felt Edging, Bosses, Shuttle Beds, Washers, Round 
Bands and Cord, Breasts for Water-Wheels. FOR OFFICES, 
&e.—Wafer Holders, Ink-stands, Ink-cups, Pen Trays, Cash 
Bowls, Washing Basins, &c., ‘Tubes for Conveying Messages, 
Canvas for covering Books, &c., and Plan Cases. AGRI- 
CULTURAL — Tubing for Liquid Manure, Lining for 
Manure Tanks, Traces, and Whips. ELECTRICAL, &— 
Covering for Electric Telegraph Wire, Insulating Stools, Battery 
Cells, and Electrotype Moulds. ORNAMENTAL—Medallions, 
Brackets, Cornices, Mouldings in imitation of Carved Oak, 
Rosewoed, &c., and Pieture Frames. USES ON SHIPBOARD— 
Life Buoys, Buckets, Pump Buckets, Hand Speaking Trumpets, 
Drinking Cups, Waterproof Canvas, Life Boat Cells, Tubes for 
Pumping Water from the Hold to the Deck, Round and Twisted 
Cords, Lining for Boxes. MISCELLANEOUS—Suction Pipes 
for Fire Engines, Buckets, Communion ‘Trays, Tubing for Ven- 
tilation, Hearing Apparatus for Deaf Persons, Balls, Police 
Staves, Life Preservers, Railway Conveisation Tubes, Miners 
Caps, Thread, &c., Official Seals, &c., Powder Flasks, &e. &e. 

_ Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road,City- 

road, 








ATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE 

ASSOCIATION. (LEGALLY ESTABLISHED.) Con- 
ducted by acommittee of gentlemen of high standing in society 
(including two members of the legal profession of great eminence) 
on principles of equity and honour with inviolable secrecy to 
both sexes. 

The system of introduction adopted by this Society is free 
from the many objections all other associations possess, and is 
alike applicable to all classes of society, from the peer to the 
peasant, 

This Association has been many years in operation, and from 
the great success attending it the managers decided at their last 
quarterly meeting to extend its publicity through the medium 
of the press. 

The confidential secretaries, being in daily communication 
with persons of both sexes in all positions of society, can 
guarantee a speedy arrangement to the satisfaction of every 
applicant, ua 

The prospectus containing every instruction with printed form 
of application, &c., will be iorwarded, post free, to any aa 
(either real or fictitious in the first instance) on receipt of 

stage stamps, by the chief secretary GREGURY THOMSON, 





q., 10, Chichester-place, Kings-cross, London. 
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A CARD. 
DOBSON COLLET, late of the Royal Italian 
C. oO Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms 
of M Lectures, Private Lessons, or Class Teaching, in 
Jown or Country, apply to C. D.C., 20, Great Coram-street, 
-square. 





Ss ———_—___—— 
ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY and FAMILY ENDOWMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 23, Pall-mal!, London. . : 
The sum usually charged at the age of 25 to assure £1000 in 
gach Offices as adopt the principle of granting Ponuses at stated 
tervals, will, in the MITRE, assure nearly £1400. Here is an 
IMMEDIATE BONUS of what requires more than twenty 
years to attain in other cases. 
Endowments granted on liberal terms for School and College 
Education, Professional Premiums, Marriage Portions, &e. 


Oct. 1851. WILLIAM BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 
et 
ares SOCAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 


32, Great Coram-street, Russell-square. 

Capital—£100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 

Deposit, 10s. per Share. 

One-tenth of the profits of the Company will form a fund for 
the relief of aged and distressed Sha: eholders and Members, their 
Widows aud Orphans. 

TRUSTEES. 
7. A. Knight, Esq. J. Moseley, Esq., B.C.L. 
R. Marshall, Esq., M.A. Reverend C. Owen, M.A. 
F. C. Skey, Esq., F.R.S. 

Company is established for the pur™oze of bringing the 
benefits of Life Assurance within the reaca of all classes, and 
with this view its details have been most carefully considered, 
go at to afford every facility and advantage consistent with 
safety. Three-fifths of the Profits being annually divided among 
those members who have paid five annual premiums. 

The Busi of the C y embraces Assurances, Annuities, 
and Endowments of every kind ; also Annuities payable During 
Sickness; Assurances of Leaseholds, Copyholds, and other 
Terminable Interests ; and Guarantee Assurances for the 
Fidelity of persons in places of Trust. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS, 

Policies will be granted for any sum as low as £5. 

No Policy Stamp, Entrance Fee, or other charge, except the 

Premium. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of actual fraud. 

Diseased and Declined Lives assured at equitable and mode- 

rate rates. 

Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Monthly if desired. 

Half the Premium, for the first seven years, may remain 
— 

Every further information may be had on application to the 
Actuary and Resident Director. 


| egimgaiataals LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree to 
all its benefits and advantages. 

Capital—Two HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND PouNnps. 

Chairman— Major Henry Stoners, LL.B. 
Deputy Chairman—James ANDREW DuRuHAM, Esq. 
ith upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 

There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, by 
which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH of 
the entire profits of the Company :— 

Ist.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 

life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows and 








ow 

2nd—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 
assured or not, their widows and urphans, together with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them. 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) 
Australasia— Bermuda—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—the Bri- 
tish North American Colonies—and the Mauritius. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, in- 
taity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate 
rates, 


A liberal commission allowed to agents. 
Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 
Age—20 £1 10 9 Age—4i0 £2 13 6 
300 «£1 (19 6 | 50 | «6£3 (18 6 
uses, with tables arid fullest information, may be had 
at the offices of the Company, or any of their agents. 
Applications for agencies requested. 
EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 


RAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament 53 Geo. I1I., and Regu- 
lated by Deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 5, 
Grescent, New Bridge-street, Black{riars, 
DIRECTORS. 

The Honourable John Chetwynd Talbot, Q.C., Chairman. 
Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Bischoff, Esq. 

Boddington, Esq. 

Devas, Esq. 


Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
‘athaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, an 
Alexander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
James Gasgoine Lynde, Esq. | Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. 


PHYSICIAN, 
George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck-street. 
SURGEONS, 
James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury-square. 
William Cooke, Ee, M.D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. 
Actuary and Secretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 
The Assured have received from this Company, in satisfaction 
of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000. 
The Amount at present Assured is £3,600,000 nearly, and the 
of the Company is about £125,600, 
At the last Division of Surplus about £100,000 was added to 
Sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 
The Division is Quinquennial, and the whole Surplus, less 20 
cent. only, is distributed amongst the astured. 
The lives assured are permitted in time of peace to reside 
any country, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 
t more than 33 degrees from the equator, without extra 


Deeds assigning policies are registered at the fice, and as- 


ignments can be effected on forms supplied there from. 
he business of the Company is conducted on j ast and liberal 
Principles, and the interests of the assured in all particulars are 
consulted. 
anual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, 
tuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent post free on 
in. 


earefull 
The 








METROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 
DIRECTORS, 
Thothas Littledale, Esq. 
Edward Lomax, Esq. 
Samuel Miller, Esq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 


Samuel Driver, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 

Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 

Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.—Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF THE 
ATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110, 
With a Guarantee Fund of Fifty Thousand Pounds, 
Chief Office, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London. 
TRUSTBES. 
John Hinde Palmer, Esq. | Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 
William Anthony Parndli, Esq. John Poole, Esq. 
DIRECTORS, 
William G. H. Baines, Esq., Kensington, 
Stephen Broad, Esq., Rye-hill, Peckham. 
William Carr, Esq., Bishopsgate-street Without, and Sydenham. 
John Cropp, Esq., Oakland-house, Clapham, 
Joseph Davison, Esq., Friday-street, Cheapside, and Highgate. 
Wellingtou Gregory, Esq., Cheapside. 
John Poole, Esq., Gutter-lane, Cheapside, and Highbury. 
William Anthony Purnell, Esq., Oriental Club, and Lee, Kent. 
. AUDITORS. 
James Hutton, Esq., Ace tant. Moorgate-street. 
Henry Chatteris, Esq., Accountant, Gresham-street. 
William Henry Furnell, Esq., Accountant, Old Jewry. 
PHYSICIAN, 
Ilenry Letheby, Esq., M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
London Hospital. 
SURGEONS, 
Thomas Olliver Duke, Esq., Kennington. 

Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq., Hamilton-place, New-road. 
Bankers—Commercial Bank of London, 
SOLICITOR, 

Edward Kelly Harris, Esq., 52, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
SURVEYOR. 

Henry Annesley Voysey, Esq., Guildford-street, Russell-square. 
ManaGer—4J. W. Sprague, Esq. 

The Directors of this Society, in addition to the ordinary 
business usually transacted by Life Assurance Societies, have 
formed a distinet Branch for the Industrial Classes, embracing 
every system of Life Assuratice, and for that potpese have caused 
extensive tables to be prepared, combining the interests of every 
class of Assurers, in a manner more comprehensive than has 
hitherto been attempted by any similar Society. 

The system of Life Assurance hitherto propounded, although 
admirably well adapted to the means and circumstances of the 
middling and higher classes of society, nevertheless is not avail- 
able to the ever-varying condition of nearly nine-tenths of the 
people of this great commercial country, viz., the Industrial 
Classes. 

Ninepence per Mouth, or the cost of one pint of beer per week, 
will secure £20 to the wife and family, at the death of a man 
aged 25 next birthday; or, , 

One Shilling and ‘Three Pence per Month will secure to a per- 
son of the same age the sum of £25 on his attaining the age of 
60, or the same sum would be paid to his family should he die 
before attaining that age. 

NON-FORFEITURE OF MONEY PAID. 

Should a person from any cause be unable to meet the payment 
of his Premium, he will not lose the benefit of the Assurance, 
but will be allowed, as often as the value of the Policy will admit, 
to charge the amount thereof on his Policy; or, — 

Should a person be altogether unable to continue the Assu- 
rance, the Sums paid will not be forfeited as in other Offices, as 
he will be granted, by the Directors, another Policy of less 
amount, but equivalent to the sums already paid, and exonerated 
from any future payments. en 

The Rates of Premium for Deferred Annuities, Endowments 
for Children, and every other information may be obtained of 
the Secretary, at the Offices of the Society, 34, Moorgate-street, 
Bank, or of any of the Agents. 








GRATIS! GRATIS!—A BOON TO THE PUBLIC! 
Just published, the 147th Thousand, 


VERY MAN HIS OWN DOCTOR! 

A popular Medical Work, devoid of all technicalities. 

Sent post bee on receipt of four postage stamps, by Dr. 
Gururir, 6, Ampton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London. 

**Your book has been an incalculable blessing to me.” 
H. Martin, Welwyn, Herts.—‘I will insure your book an 
immense circulation in this neighbourhood. It has only to be 
read to be appreciated.” Reverend R. BING, Colney.—* This book 
appears expressly written for the million; the details of 
symptoms, &c., are as plain as an ordinary spelling-book.” 
Rent Herald. 


DO YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, MOUSTACHIOS, EYEBROWS, Erc. ? 
HE Immense Public Patronage bestowed upon 

Miss ELLEN GRAHAM’S NIOUKRENE, during the last 
seven years, is sufficient evidence of its amazing properties in 
reproducing the human hair, whether lost by disease or natural 
decay, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, 
and checking greyness. It is guaranteed to produce whiskers, 
moustachios, ., in three or four weeks, without fail. It is 
elegantly scented; and sufficient for three months’ use will be 
sent post-free, on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by 

Miss Ellen Graham, 14, Hand-court, Helborn, London. Unlike 

all other preparations for the Hair, it is free from artificial 

colouring and filthy greasiness, well known to be so injurious 
to it. 

GENUINE TESTIMONIALS.— I had been bald for Years; your 
Nioukrene has quite restored my hair."—Henry Watkins, 
Colney, Herts. “ I have used your Nioukrene three weeks, and 
am happy to inform you that a full moustache is growing.”— 
J. Hammond, Naas, Ireland. “ My hair was turning grey 
rapidly ; it has effectually checked it, and I have new hair grow- 
ing.”—R. Elkins, Surgeon. “ It is the best nursery preparation 
I ever used.”"—Mrs. Rose, Chesham. x 

For the nursery, Nioukrene is invaluable, ifs balsamic pro- 
perties being admirably adapted to infant's hair. é 

LIQUID HAIR DYE.—The only perfect one extant is Miss 
Graham’s. It is a clear liquid, that changes hair in three 
minutes to any shade, from light auburn to jet black, so natural 
as to defy detection, does not stain the skin, and is free from every 
objectionable quality. It needs culy to be used once, producing 
a permanent dye for ever. Persons who have been deceived by 
useless preparations’ (dangerous to the head, &c.) will find this 
Dye perfect in every respect, and that ‘ none but itself can be 
its parallel.” Price 3s., sent t-free by post for forty-two 
postage stamps, by Miss Graham, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, 
London, . 

Professor Ryan says :—* Your dye is the onl 
fect one I have analyzed ; the neutral princi 
better than all others, 





ure and per- 
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NERVOUSNESS, and all its attendant miseries 
and distressing symptoms, positively CURED, without 
the least inconvenience or danger to the most delicate constitu- 
tion, by a new and infallible remedy; guaranteed to effect a 
fect cure in the most inveterate case; even in cases of 
Prostration of nervous en: its success is certain. Dr, 
ALFRED Beaumont, M.D., M.R.C.S., and Consulting Ph: " 
having long used it in his private practice without a single in- 
stance of failure, begs to offer it to the Public, from benevo- 
lence rather than gain; and will send it carriage free, with full 
directions, upon receipt of 7s, 6d. in postage stamps, addressed 
to him at 6, Beaufort-street, Strand, London, 


EAFNESS—SINGING in the EARS.— 


Extraordinary Cures are effected daily, in cases long since 
pronounced incurable by the Faculty. Even in cases of total 
deafness, which have existed a lifetime, a positive cure can be 
guaranteed without pain or operation, by a newly discovered 
and infallible mode of treatment, discovered and practised only 
by Dr. FRANCIS, Physician, Aurist, 40, Liverpool-street, 
King’s Cross, London. Dr. F. has applied this new treatment 
in the a of and on several of the most eminent medical 
men of the day, who have been utterly astonished at its magical 
effect. All martyrs to these distressing complaints should im- 
mediately consult Dr. Francis, as none need now despair, how- 
ever bad theircase. Hours of consultation daily from Eleven till 
Four, and Six till Nine. Country patients, stating their case 
by letter, will receive the means of cure per post, with such 
advice and directions as are guaranteed to render failure im- 
possible, 











CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — An extraordi- 


nary Cure of ScRoFULA or K1no’s Evi. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. ALLIvAY, 209, High-street, 
Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850. 

To Professor HOLLOWAY. 

“*S1r,—My eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
flicted with a Glandular Swelling in the neck, which. after a 
short time, broke out into an Ulcer. An eminent medical man 
pronounced it as a very bad case of Scrotula, and preseribed for 
a considerable time without effect. The disease then for four 
years went on gradually increasing in virulence, when, besides 
the ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break. 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub- 
due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give 
your Pills and Ointment a trial, and, after two months’ perseve- 
rance in their use, the tumour gradually began to disappear, and 
the discharge from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, and at 
the expiration of eight months they were perfectly healed, and 
the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of th, to the 
astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 
testify to the truth of this miraculous case. Three years have 
now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish. Under these circumstances 
I consider that I should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this wonderful cure, effected by your medi- 
cines, after every other means had failed. J. H. ALLIDay.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., l!s., 228,, and 33s.each. There s a very considerable 
saving ia taking the larger sizes. 

N..—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each pot or box. 


DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION ; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids. Is. each; by post, ls. 6d. 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
“* Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular —- of the principal causes (over an. careless 
feeding, &e.‘ of the above harassing and distressing compiaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY; 
“ Jucunde Vivere.” 


IV. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HZ MORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve ; evenings, seven till nine. 








A NEW MEDICINE. 

RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE —A form 
of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
ments for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered, 
Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and = to take, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 

cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 
Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 





‘ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had, 


and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. $d. and - each, 

of sent free by postat 3s. and 5s.each. Of whom, also, may be 

had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each, 
FRANKS'’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS. 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“] have made trial of Mr, Franke’s Solution of , at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba, 


(Signed) “Joserd Henry GREEN, 
“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 


From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.8., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. G e 
Franks, and has weap ges in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

* New-street, April 13, 1835,” 

*,* These medicines meget against ——e the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ Georgs FRANKS, 
Black friars-road "—being attached to each. 
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*MEN OF CHARACTER” is continued in Part XI. of the 
Collected Edition of The 


WRITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
Velenan, 4 oe aelianes oT. GILES AND 6 . JAMES,” may be 


had, price 4s. 
Punch-office, 85, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH AND JOHN LEECH. 
The Fifth Number of 
M O N T 45. 


E 
T A View of Passing Subjects and Manners, Home and 
Foreign, Social, and General. By ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated 
by Joun Leecu, will be published on the 31st instant, price ls. 
Office, No. 3, Whitefriars-street. 
PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
On the 3lst instant will be published, price 23.6d., No. 21 of 
AXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Dr. Linptey and Joseru Paxton. Illustrated with 
Beautifally Coloured Large Plates, and Fine Engravings on 
Wood. 





*,* The First Volume may be had handsomely bound in cloth, 
price £1. 13s., Lustreted with Thirty-six large Coloured Plates, 
and One Hundred aod Twenty Woodcuts. 

Braabury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





On the 3ist instant will be published, price One Shilling, with 
coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech, 
THE SEVENTH NUMBER OF 

HE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 
For the Use and Amusement of Schools and Families. By 
the Author of “The Comic History of Englind,” Illustrated by 
John Leech, 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
UNCH’S RECORDS of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION, containing Fifty Illustrations, and the 
size of the Times Newspaper, is still on sale, price Sixpence. 
Office, 85, Fleet-street, and sold by all Newsmen and at all 
Railway Stations. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, XXVIIL., price 6s., will be published November 1. 
CONTENTS :— 

1. Prussia and Austrin— Monarchy v. Nationality. 

2, Willmott’s Pleasures of Literature, 

3. Julius Miiller—the Doctrine of Sin. 

4. Early English Houses and Households. 

5. The Duke of Argyll on the Twofold Protest. 

6. History by Modern Frenchmen. 

7. Bushnell’s Discourses. 

8. Geological Observation—Survey of Britain, 

9. Martineau on Apostolic Christianity. 

10. England and Italy. 

ll. Popery—its Nature and Development, 

12. Louis Kossuth and Lord Palmerston. 

London: Jackson and Walford, 18, 8t. Paul’s-churchyard ; 
and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, 


ROBERT OWEN’S ADDRESS OF 1817, 


R. OWEN having placed at the disposal of 

the Social Propaganda a number of copies of the Address 

which he delivered at the City of London Tavern in August, 

1817, and which excited great attention at the time—the Com- 

mittee, desirous to distribute these Addresses to the best 

advantage, will forward copies to any parties applying for them, 

on receiving two postage stamps for each copy to cover postage. 

Copies may also be had gratis of Mr. Watson, Queen’s-head- 

assage, Paternoster-row; and of Mr. Truelove, 22, John-street, 
itzroy-square, Communications to be addressed to 

HENRY A. TOOVY, Hon. 8ec., 
52, College-place, Camden-town. 


ORKS PUBLISHED sy E. APPLEYARD, 
86, FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 

Now Publishing, in Penny Weekly Numbers, and Monthly 
Parts at Sixpence, beautifully Illustrated, 

THE PERILS OF THE OCEAN! Being Authentic Narra- 
tives of Remarkable and Affecting Disasters upon the Deep; 
also Wonderful and Daring Adventures by Land. Nos, 1 to 
6 are now ready: also Part I. 








WORKS COMPLETE, s.d. 
THE WANDERING JEW, 86 Engravings . . 9 0 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 53 Engravings ° - 40 
ATAR-GULL, and PAULA MONTT, 19 Engravings 3 6 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, 54 Engravings. . ~ 40 
THE WIDOW’S WALK, 19 Engravings. . «© . 2 0 
THE SLAVE KING, 17 Engravings . ° e e e 36 
THE SIN OF M. ANTOINE, 11 Engravings. . . 2 6 
OTTAWAH, 22 Engravings ° ° ° ° e - 26 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON. By Alex. Dumas, 
SS rr a eee 
CALCULUS, fue TURFITE’S COMPUTOR, . .1 0 
BARLOW'S NIGGER MELODIST, Ist, 2ad, 3rd, and 
4th Series, post-free, 10 penny stamps each . ° - 06 
HELPS TO MEMORY. Being Questions and answers 
in every Department of Human Knowledge . . . 1 6 
LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSES. By T. 8. Marshall, Esq., with their Por- 
traits by John Gilbert, Esq. . “? ar ° ee | 
THE TAILOR’S TUTOR, with 18 Plates. . . . 50 
THE COMPLELE READY RECKONER, from One 
Farthing to One Pound . . ° . . », «es 
AMERICAN RECITATIONS. Post-tree, 10 penny stamps 0 6 
W. WARDE’SCOMIC SONGS. Post-free,10 penny stamps 0 6 
MANLY BEAUTY . . . . ° . . - 10 
LIFE IN PARIS 5 . . . . . . - 3 6 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . . . «© « « 3 O 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN . . . . - 3 6 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN . . . - 26 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . . . . - 16 
32 PLATES to Lilustrate the Cheap Edit. of N, Nickelby, 1 6 
BLACK TULIP. By Dumas. ° . . . - 10 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY ; or, Guide to Domestic 
Happiness e . : ° ae: ‘ » «© 88 
TALES OF ALL NATIONS, Series the Second . - 10 


WORKS TO BR HAD IN PENNY NUMBERS. 
THE WANDERINGJEW  ._—.. complete in 70 Numbers, 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS pol 33 e 
ATAR-GULLand PAULA MONTI. pa 30 ” 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. o 47 po 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON . a 26 0 
LIFE LN PARIS ° e * e » 43 ” 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . a 22 ” 
MEMOIRS OF APHYSICIAN . pa 43 ” 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN i“ 30 as 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . rent 14 ~ 
THE BLACK TULIP va 10 ae 


TALES OF ALL NATIONS, ° @ ll *” 
All the above Works are always in Print in Numbers or Com- 
lete Copies, and are well printed on Fine Paper, with Beautiful 
llustrations, and can be had by Order of any in 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
In | vol. post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 
THE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS, 
B 
Na’ 


nee P. Tompson, author of “ Note Book of a 


“ Worth any dozen of systematic natural history books we 
know, for variety, curiosity, intelligence, and amusement.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 


In 1 vol. fep., cloth, 3s. 6d., 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, with illustrative specimens. For the use of 
Colleges and Schools. By Grornce L. Craik, Professor of 
History and of English Literature, in Queen's College, Belfast. 











This Day. In 1 vol., price 2s. 6d., 
ENGLISH SONGS, and other SMALL POEMS. 
By Bawry Cornwatt, A New Edition, with numerous 
Additions. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
In 8vo., cloth, Vol. III., price 10s. 6d., 
D *® CHALMERS’S LIFE. 
By Dr. Hanna. 

“ This volume is perhaps the most interesting that has yet 
been published of Dr, Chalmers’s life. . . . Dr. Hanna's 
work grows more and more excellent in a literary point of view 
as it proceeds; and his art of extracting precisely the most 
significant and interesting portions from Dr. Chalmers’s own 
journals, is very happy.”—4theneum. 

Published for Thomas Constable, by Sutherland and Knox, 
Edinburgh; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 





Just published, 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 

ENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 

Containing the necessary means for obtaining further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places:—The CanTRraL 
Orvicr, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; the Marylebone 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street; the Manchester Braneh, 
13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Working-Men's Associations, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application; if by letter, one 
Postage Stamp. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


MYHE WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORD- 
SHIRE HERALD, and BIRMINGHAM, SHROPSHIRE, 
and MIDLAND COUNTIES ADVERTISER, The advertising 
public is respectfully informed that the WOLVERHAMPTON 
and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD is now circulating extea- 
sively throughout Staffordshire, Shropshire, and the Midland 
Counties, and is, therefore, the best advertising medium in this 
ae age and highly important District, as, independently of its 
arge circulation in Private Families, it has an extensive one 
amongst Public Insticutions and Professional Men, and is read 
in every respectable Hotel and Tavern in the above Counties. 
With respect to its teeming population, its vast exteut, immense 
resources, and unrivalled manufacturing operations, this District 
is one of the highest importance to advertisers, and circulating 
extensively throughout, the WOLVERHAMPTON and STAF- 
FORDSHIRE HERALD affords to advertisers and the public 
the best possib! fi of publicity for the t of 
Auctioneers, Insurance Offices, Putlie Companies, and Societies, 
Professional Men, Merchants, Factors, Tradesmen, and General 
Dealers, and that too ata scale of charges, the liberal character 
of which, has not failed to secure to the proprietors an extensive 
patronage, 
The WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORSHIRE HERALD 
is published every Wednesday morning, price 5d., on a sheet as 
large as the Zimes, and circulated, at an early hour in the 
morning, through the entire District, and in many parts of the 
Kingdom. 
** Allletters for the Herald should be addressed, Thomas 
Bardel Brindley, Herald Office, Snow-hill, Wolverhampton. 


On the Ist and 15th of each month, 
r H E . @ © 2 3 €C: 
London Literary Journal: 


The largest and most compete Journal of Literature, Art, 
and Science published in Europe ; taining 72 col » Price 
only 6d, ; stamped, 6gd. ; 6s. for half-year; 12s. for a year. In 
monthly parts, price is.; or in quarterly parts, price 3s, 

The contents of Tua Lonpon Literary JOURNAL are thus 
arranged :— 

LEADING ARTICLES—By writers of eminence, comprising :— 
1, Original a Sketches of Notable Contempo- 
raries. (Of this series Carlyle and Emerson have 

already appeared.) 

II, Sketches of the Rise and Progress of the Contemporary 
Press, and of the Writers and Editors connected 
therewith. (Sketches of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews have already been inserted, and will shortly 
be followed by the Westminster Review, and the 














Times.) 
III, Dialogues of the Day; Notes by an Observer; and 
Gossip of the London Literary Circles, with brief 
Sketches of Authors and Artists. 
IV. Gleanings of the Georgian Era; being a series of curious 
original D ts, unpublished Letters by distin- 
ished Persons, &c., collected and edited by G. 
iarnnis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The 
Life of Lord Hardwick” (now in progress), 
NOTICES OF ALL THE NEW BOOKS, with cepious 
extracts sel d for the tand information of readers, 
so as to enable them to know the subjects, style, and character 
of books, classified, for convenience of refereuce, under the 
following divisions :— 
History. 
Biography. 
Religion. 
Philosophy. 
Science. 
Voyages and Travels. 
Fiction. 
Education. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE AND ART—French, German, 
Swedish, Italian, and American, 
Notices of NEW WORKS OF ART, with the Talk of the 
Studios. 
Noticesof NEW INVENTIONS. 
‘THE DRAMA and PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Notices of NEW MUSIC and MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
CORKRESPON DENCE of Authors, Artists, Publishers, &. 
A Monthly CLASSIFIED List OF NEW BOOKS, &c, 
SCRAPS from the NEW BOOKS, 
The ADVEKTISEMENTS of Authors, Publishers, and others 
connected with Literature, Art, and Education, 
May be had of any bookseller, by order; or Subscribers’ names 








Poetry and the Drama, 
Natural History. 
Medicine. 

Mental Philosophy. 
Periodicals and Serials, 
Pamphlets. 
Miscellaneous. 





Town or Country, 





may be sent direct to Mr, Crockiord, the publisher, 29, Essex- 
street, Strand, London, . . 








KOSSUTH AND THE “TIMES.” 
Now ready, price 6d., 


OSSUTH and the “ TIMES,” 
ano of Hani Cnao cae a 
ms pas respecting ur own Correspondents” of 


“ We earnestly recommend every friend of Kossu: 

gary to cireulate this pamphlet as widely es -- th and Hun. 
Advertiser, 

London: Charles Gilpin, 

Now ready, in 1 vol., post 8vo., ™ 

OSSUTH and MAGYAR LAND; ersonal 

K Adventures during the War in Hungary. — 

a leading Morning 





PrRipHaM, Esq., B.A., late Correspondent 
Journal, 
Londen: James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street, 


This Day, Foolscap 8vo., 3s. 6d., 


ON the STUDY of WORDS, Five Lectures, 
addressed to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, 
Winchester. By R. CHenevix Trenxcu, B.D., Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, and Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College, London. , 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 








Fifth Edition, with a new Supplementary Chapter, 10s, 64, 
TUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERy 
HISTORY. By W. Cooke Tay tor, LL.D, 
By the same Author, 
STUDENT'S MANUAL OF _ ANCIENT 
HISTORY. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF MAHOMMEDANISM, Cheaper 
Edition. 4s. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 6s, 64, 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
R FADINGS IN POETRY, 
Tenth Edition. 4s, 6d. 


READINGS FROM SHAKSPEARE., 4s, 64, 
READINGS IN PROSE. Sixth Edition, 4s, 64, 
, READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition, 
8. 6d. 
READINGS IN SCIENCE. Fourth Edition, 65, 
READINGS IN NATURAL THEOLOGY, 4, 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
WITH EXAMINATION QUESTIONS-ON EACH CHAPTER, 


OUTLINES OF HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Cheaper Edition, Is. 

OUTLINES OF HISTORY OF IRELAND, ls, 

OUTLINES OF HISTORY OF FRANCE 
Second Edition, ls. 3d. 

OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. Eleventh 
Edition, 10d. 

OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY. Tenth 
Edition, Is. 


OUTLINES OF SACRED 
Edition, 2s, 6d. HISTORY. Cheaper 


cag gua OF GEOGRAPHY, Twenty-fourth 
Itien, . 
OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


10d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth 
Edition, 10d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
LORENCE SACKVILLE; or, SELF. 
DEPENDENCE. In Three Volumes, By Mrs. Bursuny, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


LADIES’ GAZETTE OF FASHION for 
NOVEMBER, price 1s., contains 20 Cloak patterns, all 
the Paris Winter Fashions, 150 Figures, 5 large Plates, a 
splendid Giant Plate (coloured), 20 Walking Drezses, 50 Bone 
nets and Children’s Dresses, several Morning and Ball Dresses, 
full-sized patterns of the Queen's Cloak, and other Important 
Novelties; with full descriptions. Post free six stamps extra, 


Also, 

THE GENTLEMAN'S HERALD OF FASHION 
for NOVEMBER, price Is., the best and cheapest Gentleman's 
Fashions published, containing a Giant Plate, 2 feet long, fall- 
sized patterns of a Paletot and Great Coat, and 30 other 
and Diagrams. Post free six stamps extra. 

G. Berger, Holywell-etreet, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


MUPIES SELECT LIBRARY 
October 18, 1851. 

In order to promote the circulation of the best New Books, 
C, E. MUDIE has so inereased and arranged his Library that 
any Newly-published Work of acknowledged merit or 
interest may be obtained without delay by 

EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


AND BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS OF TWO 
GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 

The Stock comprises from Twenty to Two Hundred Copies of 
every leading Work. Fresh Copies are added whenever s delay 
occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal New 
Works as they appear. 

The preference is given to works of Histery, Blognas. 
Religion, Piieneate, oot Travel. The best Works of 
are also freely added. ' 

A Prospectus will be forwarded, on application to Charles 
Edward Mudie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


— 

FFICE FOR PATENTS, BRITISH AND 

FOREIGN, and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS,—Co0- 

ducted by Mr. J. G. WILSON, C, E., 18, Great Geo’ of 
(opposite the Abbey), Westminster, Every description 

business connected with Patents transacted daily. levees 
assisted in ascertaining the novelty of their Inventior and 
Capital when required. Office hours, Ten to Fouro Olock. 
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